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Viewpoint 


The 

Measure 

of 

Academic  Value 


by  Dr.  Jarrett  Leplin 

Department  of  Philosophy 


Dr.  Arnold  Rincover,  a  former 
associate  professor  of 
psychology  and  prominent  figure  in 
research  on  autism,  resigned  from  the 
University  under  threat  of  prose- 
cution for  various  forms  of  academic 
corruption,  including  plagiarism, 
fabrication  of  data,  and  criminal 
mismanagement  of  research  funds. 
The  University  conducted  a  prompt, 
thorough,  and  skillful  investigation 
of  the  case,  presented  its  findings  to 
proper  authority,  compelled  Rin- 
cover's  resignation,  and  reported  the 
facts  to  relevant,  national  academic 
organizations.  Rincover  is  through  — 
or  so  it  would  seem.  (I  give  him  an 
even  chance  of  engineering  an  aca- 
demic or  government  supported  post 
within  two  years.)  At  least  we've 
done  with  him. 


Yet  the  "Rincover  case"  lives  on. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  land  a  per- 
sistent if  vague  feeling  that  more 
must  be  made  of  it,  some  further 
action  taken  or  understanding 
reached,  if  not  about  Dr.  Rincover 
himself,  about  the  larger  significance 
or  moral  message  of  his  situation. 
Those  who  would  question  the  fabric 
of  society  with  every  terrorist  incident 
are  wondering  what  has  "gone 
wrong"  with  the  University  that 
things  like  this  could  happen. 
Perhaps  the  Rincover  case,  for  all  its 
harm,  can  yet  be  turned  to  advantage 
by  occasioning  a  reevaluation  of 
academic  values  aimed  at  returning 
the  University  to  its  proper  course. 

Those  compelled  to  seek  a  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  direst  of  events  need 
not  be  so  ambitious.  Much  as  Apollo 
13  proved  the  mettle  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  University  has  already 
come  out  ahead  by  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  its  emergency  pro- 
cedures, the  viability  of  its  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  More  tangibly, 
it  has  gained  a  significant  advantage, 
however  ironic  and  embarrassing,  in 
having  public  attention  called  to  the 
grand  scale  on  which  it  acts:  over  a 
million  in  grant  money;  high  level 
dealings  with  major  northern  insti- 
tutions; hundreds  of  pages  of  graphs, 
charts,  and  figures  passing  through 
the  Washington  hierarchy;  and 
labyrinthine  scandal  with  tentacles 
across  the  nation.  This  is  the  big  time, 
and  we  cannot  help  but  benefit  from 
being  cast  upon  such  a  stage,  however 
unseemly  our  pride  in  it.  We  are  con- 
stantly exhorted  to  seek  national 
recognition  for  our  academic  pro- 
grams. It  looks  like  we're  on  the  way. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  diverted  by 
searching  reappraisals  of  what  we're 
about.  The  most  ominous,  poten- 
tially, damaging  of  these  is  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  age-old  controversy 
over  the  relative  importance  of 
teaching  and  research.  The  true  mis- 
sion of  the  University,  it  is  felt,  must 
be  quality  instruction.  Pressure  to 
publish  and  a  system  of  rewards  and 
incentives  oriented  to  research  pervert 
this  ultimate  value,  impelling  pro- 
fessors to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
academic  standards  in  an  effort  to 
advance  their  own  careers.  A 
rediscovery  of  teaching  as  the  highest 


institutional  goal,  a  reorientation  of 
rewards  and  incentives  to  quality  in- 
struction, is  the  proffered  pre- 
scription for  improving  the  Univer- 
sity and  avoiding  Rincoveresque 
transgressions. 

All  this  sounds  very  noble,  espe- 
cially to  people  for  whom  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  seems  far  more 
immediate  and  understandable  than 
the  importance  of  the  often  esoteric 
and  specialized  research  in  which  fac- 
ulty engage.  But  this  view  is  fatally 
flawed,  and  in  it  lies  a  prescription 
for  disaster. 

Quality  teaching  in  major  aca- 
demic disciplines  is  simply  not  possi- 
ble in  the  absence  of  a  solid  program 
of  research  and  publication.  Unlike 
high  school  teaching,  university 
teaching  cannot  be  indirect  and 
derivative;  it  must  reflect  a  direct  and 
continuing  involvement  with  the 
frontiers  of  one's  discipline.  Univer- 
sity teaching  must  be  informed  by 
one's  own  knowledge  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  one's 
discipline.  The  widespread  impres- 
sion that  research  and  teaching  com- 
pete for  a  professor's  time  and 
energies,  that  students  are  short- 
changed where  research  is  valued  in 
its  own  right,  is  a  myth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  finer  teachers 
are  also  effective  researchers  with  a 
personal  commitment  to  publication 
and  to  professional  activities  within 
the  larger  academic  world  outside  the 
University.  It  is  this  commitment  and 
the  prospects  for  its  continuation  that 
we  are,  in  large  measure,  assessing  in 
tenure  decisions.  For  without  it,  the 
most  popular  and  engaging  instruc- 
tion will  degenerate  into  mediocrity, 
and  the  best-intentioned  scholar  will 
stagnate  under  a  parochial,  waning 
grasp  of  his  discipline. 

UNC-G's  aspirations  to  excellence, 
its  professional  stature  and  long-term 
value  to  society,  depend  on  resistance 
to  the  appealing  but  limited  and 
misguided  vision  represented  by 
favoritism  of  teaching.  In  fact,  there 
is  little  "pressure  to  publish"  at 
UNC-G.  Our  standards  and  expecta- 
tions for  faculty  research  are,  if 
anything,  embarrassingly  lax  —  a 
vestige  of  pre-university  days  and 

See  Leplin.  p.  39 
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Dr.  Bardolph's  crowded  schedule  was.  as  he  says,  "thrown  for  a  disastrous  loss"  this  summer  when  he  paused  to  submit  to 
surgery  on  what  he  calls  "a  creaking  hip  joint.  "  The  operation  was  a  success,  he  writes,  "but  it  cost  me  weeks  of  enforced 
inactivity  ffor  which  I  have  absolutely  no  training  or  talent),  and  my  timetable  is  m  rums.  "  One  casualty  was  his  quarterly 
article  for  .Alumni  News.  His  next  piece  for  "The  Centenary  Project.  "  the  twelfth  in  this  series,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


A  mind  under  the  charm  of  wonder  is  fluent  with  questions:  Why?  How? 
What  if?  "Curiosity,"  wrote  Samuel  Johnson,  "is  one  of  the  permanent 
and  certain  characteristics  of  a  vigorous  mind." 

Curioshy  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  understanding,  and  research  is 
a  systematic  method  of  satisfying  that  appetite.  The  University  of  Greensboro 
has  grown  in  its  reputation  as  a  fertile  ground  for  skilled  researchers.  UNC-G 
teachers,  pondering  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  their  fields,  have  listened  to 
the  chirps  of  unhatched  ducklings  and  examined  the  dominion  of  the 
American  hero.  In  their  studies,  offices,  libraries,  and  laboratories,  they 
have  been  led  through  an  unending  labyrinth  of  questions  and  a  careful 
search  for  answers. 

The  University's  growing  reputation  for  research  is  evident  in  the  amount 
of  research  funds  its  faculty  attracts.  By  April  of  this  year,  research  money 
granted  to  UNC-G  teachers  increased  by  267  percent  over  the  previous 
period. 

Here  are  accounts  of  a  few  research  projects  undertaken  by  faculty 
members  among  many  at  UNC-G  who  are  beckoned  by  questions  —  pioneers 
journeying  into  the  untested. 
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The  Secrets 

of  an  Ancient  Anatomy 


Dr.  Robert  Gotten  explored  how  the  energy 
needs  of  the  "cold  blooded"  alligator  varies 
with  temperature. 


Dr.  Robert  Gatten,  an  associate 
professor  of  biology,  paused  before 
a  door  in  the  Life  Sciences  Building. 
"OK,  go  ahead  in  and  I'll  follow. 
They're  behind  a  wall,  so  they  can't 
get  to  you,  and  they'll  probably  dive 
for  the  pit  as  soon  as  we  get  in."  He 
was  talking  about  fourteen  alligators 
who  lived  on  regular  feedings  of 
chicken  necks.  The  pit  was  a  pool 
where  these  amphibious  reptiles 
swam. 

For  a  year,  Dr.  Gatten  and  grad- 
uate student  Litetia  Lewis  have 
uncovered  secrets  of  the  alligator's 
metabolism.  Although  evolutionarily 
distinct  from  other  reptiles  for  200 
million  years,  little  is  known  about 
these  versatile  animals. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  alligators 
hissed  and  crawled  into  a  far  corner 
of  the  enclosed  corral.  Dr.  Gatten 
lifted  the  gnawed  tip  of  a  pole  he  uses 
to  capture  the  alligators.  Standing 
behind  the  wall,  he  pointed  to  the 
largest  alligator,  a  five-footer,  whose 
throat  expanded  and  contracted. 
"That's  not  breathing,"  Dr.  Gatten 
explained,  "that's  olfaction;  he's 
smelling  us.  I  wouldn't  try  to  pick 


that  one  up;  he  could  cause  some 
problems." 

By  cornering  a  smaller  alligator 
with  the  pole  and  holding  its  head 
with  his  shoe.  Dr.  Gatten  grabbed  the 
alligator  behind  the  jaws  where  his 
hand  was  safe  from  bites.  He  pointed 
out  the  features  of  the  alligator's 
ancient  anatomy.  When  he  lightly 
touched  the  area  above  the  alligator's 
eye,  a  transparent  film  slowly  covered 
the  lens.  This  third  eyelid  protects  the 
eye  when  the  alligator  is  under  water. 
The  tail,  which  the  alligator  uses  to 
propel  itself  over  the  water,  is  so 
strong  that  if  a  large  alligator  swung 
it  against  a  man's  leg,  it  would  prob- 
ably break  the  leg.  "Oh,  by  the 
way,"  Dr.  Gatten  pointed  to  the  alli- 
gator's opened  jaw,  "don't  worry 
about  the  broken  teeth.  They'll  just 
grow  back." 

Over  the  months  Dr.  Gatten 
studied  these  alligators,  he  was  bitten 
only  once.  As  he  carried  an  alligator 
down  the  hallway  from  the  labora- 
tory to  their  storage  area,  the  animal 
clutched  the  biologist's  thumb,  pierc- 
ing his  thumbnail.  Luckily,  Dr. 
Gatten  was  holding  a  key,  which 
shielded  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thumb. 

But  neither  the  strength  of  the  alli- 
gator's jaw  nor  the  sharpness  of  the 
teeth  inspired  Dr.  Gatten  to  transport 
these  alligators  from  Manatee  Coun- 
ty, Florida,  to  his  lab  at  UNC-G.  He 
was  intrigued  by  the  way  the  alli- 
gator's body  temperature  changes 
with  the  temperature  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Alligators  and  other  reptiles  are 
"cold  blooded,"  a  common,  al- 
though inaccurate,  description  of 
their  fluctuating  body  temperature. 
Unlike  mammals,  whose  body  tem- 
peratures remain  relatively  constant, 
alligators'  temperatures  may  range  by 
as  much  as  thirty  degrees  Celsius  or 
fifty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Dr.  Gatten's  research  explored 
how  temperature  differences  affect 
the  alligator's  energy  needs.  He  was 
interested  in  how  many  catfish  an 
alligator  would  need  to  eat,  for 
example,  to  sustain  itself  at  ten 
degrees  Celsius  as  compared  with  its 
needs  at  thirtv-five  degrees  Celsius. 


To  explore  these  differences.  Dr. 
Gatten  rigged  a  chest  freezer  into  an 
experimental  chamber  where  an  alli- 
gator would  live  for  two  days.  In  this 
chamber,  the  temperature  could  be 
adjusted,  and  the  alligator's  energy 
use  could  be  monitored.  To  deter- 
mine its  energy  use,  Dr.  Gatten  and 
Ms.  Lewis  monitored  the  alligator's 
oxygen  consumption,  an  indirect 
measurement  of  its  caloric  use.  The 
two  researchers  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  much  oxygen  the 
alligator  used  when  it  was  the  calmest 
and  when  it  was  the  most  active 
during  the  two-day  period.  These 
measurements  are  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  amount  of 
energy  —  the  calories  in  food  —  an 
alligator  needs  to  stay  alive  at  a  given 
temperature  and  at  a  given  activity 
level. 

The  researchers  found  that  an  alli- 
gator with  a  warm  body  temperature 
used  more  oxygen  than  an  alligator 
at  a  cooler  temperature.  In  fact,  the 
energy  needs  of  an  alligator  resting  at 
thirty  degrees  Celsius  are  ten  times  as 
great  as  those  of  an  alligator  resting 
at  ten  degrees  Celsius. 

The  energy  needs  of  an  active  alli- 
gator are  also  affected  by  its  body 
temperature.  While  an  active  alligator 
at  thirty  degrees  Celsius  uses  three 
times  as  much  oxygen  as  a  resting 
alligator  at  the  same  temperature,  an 
active  alligator  at  ten  degrees  Celsius 
will  use  seven  times  as  much  oxygen 
as  a  resting  alligator.  Apparently,  the 
colder  the  surroundings  and  body 
temperature,  the  greater  the  relative 
difference  between  the  energy  needs 
of  an  active  alligator  and  those  of  a 
resting  alligator. 

Other  researchers  have  recorded 
similar  measurements,  but  never  have 
they  been  collected  under  such  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  until  this 
study  by  Dr.  Gatten  and  Ms.  Lewis. 
Previous  experiments  were  per- 
formed for  shorter  periods  than  the 
two  days  of  continuous  monitoring 
by  Dr.  Gatten  and  Ms.  Lewis.  Under 
shorter  time  periods,  the  alligators 
were  stressed  by  experimental  condi- 
tions that  directly  affected  oxygen 
consumption.  Dr.  Gatten's  experi- 
ment attempted  to  remo\e  many  of 
these  external  influences  by  gi\  ing  the 
animal  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
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adapt  to  the  experimental  conditions, 
so  its  oxygen  consumption  would  be 
more  representative  of  its  energy 
needs  in  the  natural  environment. 

Because  digestion  can  affect 
oxygen  consumption,  even  the 
alligator's  eating  habits  before  the 
experiments  were  carefully  con- 
trolled. The  alligators  were  fasted  for 
ten  to  twenty  days.  Wouldn't  this 
fasting  be  stressful?  "From  a 
mammal's  viewpoint,  yes,"  said  Dr. 
Gatten,  "but  to  an  alligator,  it  is 
not."  Because  a  reptile's  metabolic 
rate  is  less  than  a  mammal's,  an 
alligator  could  go  for  months, 
perhaps  a  year,  without  eating.  Dr. 
Gatten  said.  Ten  to  twenty  days  is  not 
a  long  time  to  go  without  food  for  an 
alligator,  and  that  abstinence  makes 
the  test  results  more  accurate  than  in 
any  previous  study. 

Researchers  previously  claimed  the 
metabolic  rate  and  energy  needs  of  a 
diving  alligator  are  less  than  those  of 
an  alligator  on  land.  But  because  the 
alligator  was  forcibly  submerged  by 
strapping  it  to  a  board  and  thrusting 
it  under  water,  Gatten  questioned 
whether  the  results  of  these  studies 
were  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
physiology  of  diving.  In  his  research, 
he  found  no  difference  between  the 
energy  needs  of  an  alligator  on  dry 
land  and  an  alligator  diving  and  sur- 
facing voluntarily. 

With  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  physiology  of  these  animals.  Dr. 
Gatten  returned  his  alligators  to  their 
Florida  home  in  June.  They  range  in 
age  from  two  to  eight  years  now,  but 
they  may  continue  to  live  another 
sixty,  perhaps  ninety  years,  if 
allowed.  Alligators  have  a  long  life 
span,  and  they  continue  to  grow 
throughout  their  lives,  although  at 
slower  rates  as  they  get  older. 
Sunning  on  a  river  bank  may  be  some 
grandfatherly  alligator  hatched 
during  the  presidency  of  Chester 
Arthur. 

But  long  before  any  human  walked 
carefully  along  the  banks  to  observe 
them,  these  reptiles  have  crawled  over 
the  swamps  and  dived  into  the  muddy 
rivers.  For  ages,  their  snouts,  their 
rough  backs,  and  their  strong, 
waving  tails  have  skimmed  the 
water's  surface. 

Using  his  adapted  freezer  and  an 
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apparatus  to  measure  oxygen  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Gatten  and  Ms.  Lewis 
have  unlocked  physiological  secrets 
of  these  age-old  creatures. 


Untangling 

the  Truth  About  Suttee 


The  Indian  practice  of  "widotf  burning"  may 
have  gained  a  more  fortunate  rebirth  for  a 
widow  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Paul  Courtright 
suspects. 

The  practice  of  suttee  sounds 
abominable  to  the  twentieth  century 
Westerner:  When  a  husband  dies,  his 
wife  may  be  cremated  along  with 
him.  Suttee,  or  "widow  burning," 
was  performed  among  the  Brahman 
caste  in  early  nineteenth  century 
India.  When  the  British  encountered 
this  ritual,  they,  too,  were  shocked. 
After  long  Parliamentary  debates  and 
inflamed  controversy,  suttee  was 
finally  abolished  in  1829. 

To  Dr.  Paul  Courtright  of  the 
department  of  religious  studies,  the 
"rightness"  or  "wrongness"  of  the 
practice  must  be  seen  in  the  larger 
context  of  its  religious  meaning 
among  Hindus.  His  research  on 
suttee  comes  amidst  other  studies  of 
religious  controversies  in  India  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  While  politi- 
cal, cultural,  and  social  factors  are 
intertwined  in  this  complicated  issue. 
Dr.  Courtright  is  conducting  his 
research  with  a  particular  eye  on  the 


interpretation  of  feminine  power. 

Some  contemporary  feminist 
scholars  argue  that  the  obsequious 
wife  of  a  deceased  Brahman  was  a 
victim  of  her  station  and  that  suttee 
was  a  practice  that  served  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  female  both  in  the 
marriage  bond  and  in  society. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
wives  were  coerced  by  family 
members  to  succumb  to  suttee 
because  of  the  honor  bestowed  on 
survivors.  An  analogy  may  be  drawn 
from  the  heightened  prestige  given  in 
Japan  to  the  families  of  kamikaze 
pilots  during  World  War  II. 

Bur  Dr.  Courtright  has  uncovered 
other  evidence  that  suggests  that  the 
wife  may  have  had  more  power  in 
certain  spiritual  areas  in  the  orthodox 
Brahman  tradition.  Her  sacrificial 
death  was  believed  to  redeem  her  hus- 
band from  the  dangerous  powers  that 
brought  about  his  death.  Through 
her  death,  a  more  fortunate  rebirth 
could  take  place  for  both.  This  ritual 
reflects  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  Hinduism. 

The  political  aura  surrounding  the 
abolition  of  suttee  is  fascinating.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a 
Western  power  setting  limits  on  the 
religious  practices  of  an  indigenous 
culture;  certainly  it  was  the  first 
effort  of  the  British.  Did  the  British 
have  the  legislative  right  to  control 
the  religious  practice  of  the  Hindus? 
The  argument  was  heated.  Interest- 
ingly, Dr.  Courtright's  research  indi- 
cates that  the  occurrences  of  suttee 
increased  as  the  controversy  broiled. 
This  suggests  that  the  British  presence 
in  India  may  have  exacerbated  the 
practice  even  as  they  attempted  to 
eliminate  it. 

Other  nineteenth  century  religious 
controversies  in  India  have  found  a 
place  in  Dr.  CourtHght's  on-going 
research,  including  a  study  of  the 
protection  of  cows  and  the  practice 
of  child  marriage.  Meanwhile,  Dr. 
Courtright  is  off  to  India  this  sum- 
mer to  meet  with  Indian  colleagues, 
to  visit  several  religious  shrines,  and 
to  observe  Hindu  ritual  practices. 


Heroes:  Babe  Ruth, 
Ronald  Reagan, 
and  Miss  Piggy 


In  interviews  with  children.  Dr.  Janet  Harris 
searched  for  the  contemporary  American 
heroes. 

During  the  1920s  and  30s,  Babe 
Ruth  —  dust  rising  from  his  cleats 
and  bat  cradled  on  his  shoulder  — 
was  the  Paul  Bunyan  of  baseball;  Joe 
Louis  —  his  big  hands  pawing 
around  the  boxing  ring  —  was  a 
modern  Sampson.  When  children 
were  asked  who  their  hero  was,  the 
name  of  Louis  or  Ruth  would  in- 
evitably come  to  their  lips.  Cultural 
analysts  have  said  that  these  heroes 
reflect  and  embody  the  idealized 
values  considered  important  by  their 
society.  If  so,  who  is  the  Babe  Ruth 
or  the  Joe  Louis  of  today,  and  what 
does  this  hero  reflect  about  American 
culture  in  the  1980s? 

Dr.  Janet  Harris,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and 
Dance,  is  fascinated  by  these  ques- 
tions. To  explore  the  answers,  she 
talked  to  the  people  most  likely  to 
discuss  their  heroes. 

Dr.  Harris  trained  two  graduate 
students  to  interview  128  Greensboro 
public  school  children  about  who 
they  heroized,  what  they  considered 
heroic  qualities,  and  —  because  Dr. 
Harris  is  especially  interested  in  the 
relative  importance  of  sports  in  our 
culture  —  how  they  ranked  sports 
heroes  with  other  heroes.  During  the 


hour-long  interviews,  the  children 
were  asked,  "Is  your  greatest  hero 
involved  in  violence?"  "Is  your 
greatest  hero  god-like?"  and  "What 
couldn't  you  stand  to  see  your 
greatest  hero  doing?" 

Dr.  Harris  collected  2200  pages  of 
transcribed  dialogue  from  these  taped 
interviews.  Because  the  children  were 
equally  distributed  between  male  and 
female,  black  and  white,  and  differ- 
ent age  groups,  she  will  be  able  to 
study  the  differences  and  similarities 
between  the  values  of  these  groups  as 
reflected  by  their  heroes.  This  sum- 
mer and  in  the  coming  months.  Dr. 
Harris  will  analyze  and  study  these 
transcriptions. 

In  a  preliminary  study,  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  main  characters  in 
the  television  programs  "CHIPS" 
and  "Dukes  of  Hazard"  were  named 
most  often  on  the  list  of  heroes. 
Because  the  children  were  interviewed 
in  the  spring  of  1982,  the  national 
champions  of  the  University  of  North 
CaroHna  basketball  team  were  the 
most  frequently  named  sports  heroes. 
Heroines  who  inspired  adoration 
were  Wonderwoman  and  Miss  Piggy. 

Sixth  grade  students  were  most 
likely  to  discuss  their  heroes.  Harris 
suspects  that  younger  children  may 
not  be  able  to  identify  their  heroes. 
Older  children  may  be  too  embar- 
rassed to  admit  having  a  hero.  "It's 
a  very  personal  thing  to  ask  someone 
who  their  heroes  are,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  "because  it's  like  asking  who 
they  are  or  who  they  aspire  to  be." 

Some  cultural  analysts  have  talked 
about  a  demise  of  the  hero  in  recent 
years,  but  Dr.  Harris  believes  her 
interviews  will  show  that  heroes  have 
endured  the  dastardly  forces  of  a 
changing  world.  Some  researchers 
have  said  it's  hard  to  heroize  some- 
one who  appears  every  night  on 
television  to  sell  spray  paint  or 
shaving  lotion.  Others  have  noted 
that  the  heroes  of  today,  unlike  the 
Babe  Ruths  of  earlier  decades,  are 
tarnished  with  a  "bad  boy"  image; 
they  often  act  in  ways  contradictory 
to  mainstream  values. 

Dr.  Harris  believes  that  heroes  are 
not  changing  so  much  as  our  own 
values  are  changing.  As  we  have 
become  more  tolerant,  we  have 
become    more    willing    to    accept 


diverse,  non-traditional  character- 
istics in  our  heroes.  Although  AH 
refused  to  join  the  Army  and  Joe 
Namath  sells  panty  hose,  they  still 
rank  among  the  heroic  to  some. 
Heroes  are  not  dying.  Dr.  Harris 
maintains;  they  are  just  changing  to 
reflect  the  changing  values. 


The  Life  Cycle 
of  the  Wild  Carrot 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Lacey  explored  why  some  wild 
carrot  plants  flower  annually  while  others  wait 
three  or  four  years  to  flower. 

During  June  and  July  throughout 
the  temperate  areas  of  North 
America,  the  showy  wild  carrot  takes 
over  field  and  roadside  to  exhibit  its 
delicate  white  flower  clusters.  You 
may  know  this  plant  as  Queen  Anne's 
Lace,  but  Dr.  Elizabeth  P.  Lacey  of 
the  biology  department  calls  it 
Daucus  carota.  She  is  interested  in 
factors  that  control  its  life  cycle  and 
has  received  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to 
explore  more  fully  the  environmen- 
tal and  genetic  components  of  its 
reproductive  timing. 

We  usually  think  of  the  wild  carrot 
as  a  biennial.  Like  parsley  and  celery, 
it  normally  produces  leaves  during  its 
first  year,  storing  up  food  to  be 
expended  the  second  year  on  flower 
production.  After  seeding,  the  plant 
dies. 

But  Dr.  Lacey's  studies  of  three 
distinct  populations  of  Daucus  carota 
in  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and 
Ontario  show  that  some  plants  ha\e 
a  genetic  propensity  to  flower  their 
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first  year  (as  an  annual),  while  many 
wait  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  to 
flower.  Geographic  differences  in 
reproductive  timing  are  related  to 
environmental  factors  that  make  it 
more  likely  for  annuals  to  reproduce 
successfully  in  North  Carolina. 

For  example,  the  increased  length 
of  the  growing  season  in  the  South 
gives  Dauciis  carota  more  time  to 
garner  resources  for  flowering; 
enough  energy  may  be  available 
during  a  single  growing  season  so  that 
the  plant  can  flower  in  one  year.  In 
the  two  northern  populations,  grow- 
ing seasons  on  average  are  too  short 
to  supply  adequate  energy  for 
successful  annual  flowering. 

The  rate  of  community  succession 
—  how  quickly  a  species  will  invade 
and  establish  on  an  area  after  clear- 
ing —  is  faster  in  North  Carolina 
than  in  Michigan  and  Ontario.  Dr. 
Lacey  contends  that  this  factor  selects 
for  annual  flowering  because  plants 
that  reproduce  quickly  expand  their 
populations  more  rapidly  than  those 
that  delay  reproduction. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Lacey  has  found 
that  stands  of  Daucus  carota  are  less 
dense  in  North  Carolina  than  in  the 
northern  populations  she  studied. 
The  resulting  reduction  in  competi- 
tion for  available  resources  also 
selects  for  annuals  which  can  expand 
the  population  more  rapidly. 

The  lowered  population  density  in 
the  South  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  seeds 
which  are  not  as  viable;  fewer  seeds 
per  hundred  germinate  as  compared 
to  the  other  populations.  Dr.  Lacey 
found  that  many  of  the  faulty  seeds 
lack  an  embryo.  Present  studies  are 
revealing  that  the  embryos  are 
destroyed  by  a  particular  insect  that 
preys  on  the  wild  carrot's  seeds  early 
in  development  and  renders  them 
incapable  of  germinating. 

Dr.  Lacey  has  conducted  much  of 
her  research  at  the  Duke  University 
Phytotron.  It  houses  a  growth 
chamber  in  which  the  environment  is 
controlled  to  simulate  seasonal 
changes  in  a  shorter  time  span.  By 
compressing  the  life  cycle  of  the  wild 
carrot,  she  is  able  to  study  its 
reproductive  timing  more  quickly 
than  would  be  allowed  in  the  natural 
environment.  Dr.  Lacey  has  also  col- 
lected data  on  plants  growing  in  out- 


door experimental  garden  plots  in  her 
three  test  sites. 

New  and  continuing  study  will 
emphasize  the  genetic  variation  in 
and  control  of  growth  and  reproduc- 
tive timing. 


The  Waistline 

and  the  Bottom  Line 


The  workplace  is  a  good  setting  for  learning 
about  healthy  eating  habits,  says  Dr.  Sheron 
Sumner. 

In  recent  years  corporate  wellness 
and  fitness  programs  have  popped  up 
across  the  country  like  muscles  on  a 
Russian  weight-lifting  team.  To  a 
business,  a  healthy  employee  means 
increased  production,  less  absentee- 
ism, and  reduced  health  care  costs. 
Companies  are  finding  that  the  waist 
line  and  the  bottom  line  may  have 
something  in  common,  and,  because 
an  employee  usually  eats  a  meal  and 
snack  at  the  workplace,  businesses 
have,  an  opportunity  to  help  their 
employees  learn  about  healthy  eating 
habits. 

When  Pilot  Life  employees  sit 
down  in  the  company's  cafeteria  in 
Greensboro,  they  find  a  table  tent 
labeled  "Nutri-Note"  beside  the  salt 
and  pepper  shakers.  One  note  warns 
that  they  will  need  to  walk  5.3  miles 
to  get  rid  of  the  slice  of  iced  chocolate 
cake  they  have  placed  on  their  tray. 
Another  note  reads:  "Although  the 
typical  American  consumes  about 
130  pounds  of  sugar  per  year  (635 
calories/day),  it  is  not  required  by  the 
human  body." 

These  table  tents  are  part  of  a 
research  and  demonstration  project 
directed  by  Dr.  Sheron  Sumner  of  the 
department  of  food,  nutrition,  and 
food  service  management.  The  goals 
of  the  project  are  to  educate  the 


employees  about  good  nutrition  and 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  com- 
panies who  want  to  start  similar 
programs. 

Through  this  program,  every  time 
Pilot  Life  employees  lift  their  forks 
to  their  mouths  during  the  workday, 
they  learn  something  about  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  foods  they  eat.  In 
the  company  cafeteria,  posters  sug- 
gest a  good  meal  for  someone  trying 
to  lose  weight  or  for  someone  trying 
to  reduce  sodium  intake.  Nutritional 
ratings  of  snack  foods  and  beverages 
are  posted  on  the  company  vending 
machines.  The  purpose  of  these 
posters  and  ratings  on  food,  says  Dr. 
Sumner,  "is  to  tell  people  what's 
really  there,  and  let  them  choose." 
When  they  can  compare  the  excellent 
rating  of  crackers  with  cheese,  for 
example,  and  the  poor  rating  of 
potato  chips,  they  know  what  nutri- 
tional value  they  are  getting  for  their 
dimes  and  quarters. 

If  they  wish,  employees  take  a  long 
lunch  hour  to  attend  a  weight  control 
or  general  nutrition  class  conducted 
by  Dr.  Sumner  or  her  assistants  in  the 
project.  In  the  weight  control  class 
Dr.  Sumner  and  her  assistants  discuss 
"Lean  Cuisine  in  the  Kitchen  and 
Marketplace,"  "Setting  and  Achiev- 
ing Goals:  Weighty  Decisions,"  and 
"Slim  and  Trim  Lifestyle  Manage- 
ment." The  program  shows  the  par- 
ticipants how  to  change  eating  habits 
that  cause  them  to  overeat  and  how 
to  choose  foods  that  will  help  them 
lose  weight.  After  seven  weeks,  the 
total  weight  loss  for  fifty-eight  par- 
ticipants was  280.5  pounds.  Partici- 
pants attending  maintenance  classes 
are  continuing  to  lose  weight. 

In  the  general  nutrition  classes  the 
instructors  talk  about  "How  to  Eat 
Well  the  Low  Cost  Way,"  "A  Hassle 
Free  Guide  to  a  Better  Diet,"  and 
"Nutrition  and  Physical  Fitness." 
They  show  their  students  how  to  shop 
for  the  best  foods,  how  to  read  those 
cryptic  nutritional  labels  on  the  sides 
of  packages,  and  how  to  compare  the 
nutritional  values  of  foods. 

Because  a  poor  diet  can  contribute 
to  six  of  the  country's  ten  major  kill- 
ing diseases  —  heart  disease,  some 
cancers,  stroke,  hypertension, 
diabetes,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  — 
the  public's  increased  awareness  of 
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good  nutrition  is  critical  to  good 
health.  Dr.  Sumner's  study  is  show- 
ing that  both  a  business  and  its 
employees  can  profit  from  good 
nutrition. 


Boxes  and  Squiggles 
into  Houses  and  Roads 
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Dr.  Jeffrey  Patton  found  that  children  under- 
stand the  plan-oblique  map  (left)  better  than 
the  traditional  planimetric  map  (right). 

We  wouldn't  think  of  thrusting  a 
copy  of  War  and  Peace  into  the 
hands  of  a  six-year-old  and  expecting 
much  reading  comprehension.  Yet 
that  is  equivalent  to  what  happens 
when  we  introduce  children  to  map- 
reading  in  the  elementary  grades, 
according  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  C.  Patton  of 
the  geography  department.  Young 
children  are  not  able  to  recognize  the 
representational  quality  in  the  maps 
to  which  adults  are  accustomed;  then 
have  difficulty  transferring  boxes  and 
squiggles  into  houses  and  roads 
because  maps  do  not  look  much  like 
reality. 

Guided  by  Jean  Piaget's  levels  of 
cognitive  development,  Dr.  Patton 
has  designed  maps  that  are  more 
readily  accepted  and  understood  by 
children  in  the  pre-operational  and 
concrete  operations  stages.  Matching 
map  design  to  readiness  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  new  kinds  of 
maps  that  may  change  educator's 
methods  of  teaching  map  skills. 

Through  extensive  testing  with 
children  in  Amherst,  OH,  Dr.  Patton 
has  determined  that  one  type  of  map, 
the  plan-oblique,  is  superior  for 
introduction  to  youngsters.  In  a  plan- 
oblique  view,  distance  is  constant 


everywhere  on  the  map,  yet  the  map 
employs  a  three-dimensional  perspec- 
tive. Though  readily  accepted,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  easily  understood, 
the  plan-oblique  map  depicts  space 
that  could  not  exist  —  as  if  you  were 
directly  above  a  house  and  yet  could 
see  the  sides.  By  contrast,  the  tradi- 
tional planimetric  view,  while  also 
seen  from  directly  above,  does  not 
show  the  third  dimension. 

Dr.  Patton  conducted  individual 
45-minute  interviews  with  213  first 
and  third  graders.  He  asked  a  series 
of  thirty  questions  to  determine  their 
comprehension  of  map  character- 
istics such  as  distance,  route  plan- 
ning, scale,  and  symbol  identifi- 
cation. For  example,  he  asked  the 
students  to  draw  a  route  for  walking 
from  House  A  to  a  friend's  house 
labeled  B.  Plausible  routes  were 
drawn  most  often  on  the  plan-oblique 
map;  children  were  more  likely  to 
draw  a  straight  line  (through  a  lake) 
on  the  more  commonly  used  plani- 
metric map. 

According  to  Dr.  Patton,  children 
are  less  selective  in  what  they  attend 
to  visually;  they  take  in  mass 
amounts  of  information  but  assign 
no  relative  value  to  objects.  Adults, 
however,  have  learned  to  discrimi- 
nate between  important  and 
unimportant  visual  stimuli  and  are 
undisturbed  by  maps  that  omit  irrele- 
vant information.  Children  have 
difficulty  perceiving  maps  as  flat 
representations  of  three-dimensional 
reality  that  leave  out  all  but  essential 
information.  Dr.  Patton's  research 
has  indicated  that  successful  map- 
reading  may  be  accomplished  by 
children  thought  to  be  too  young 
when  the  more  realistic  symbols  of 
the  plan-oblique  map  are  employed. 


The  Stuff 

Teachers  Are  Made  Of 

Beginning  in  the  1984-85  year,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  State 
Board  of  Governors,  sensitive  to 
parents'  concern  over  their  children's 
education,  will  implement  a  Teacher 
Quality  Assurance  Program.  This 
program  goes  beyond  screening  pros- 
pective teachers  and  evaluating  them 


Dr.  J.  Christian  Busch  is  testing  an  exami- 
nation that  may  be  used  to  insure  that  appii- 
cants  to  teacher  education  programs  have  the 
necessary  prerequisite  sliills. 

once  they  are  in  the  classroom.  But 
even  before  college  sophomores  are 
accepted  in  a  teacher  education  pro- 
gram, they  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  to  insure  they  have 
prerequisite  skills  to  enter  teacher 
education  programs. 

A  faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Education,  Dr.  J.  Christian  Busch, 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
validating  and  setting  standards  for 
an  examination  that  may  be  used  in 
this  program.  Dr.  Busch  was 
awarded  a  grant  of  $55,840  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  con- 
ducting research  to  determine  if  two 
parts  in  the  Core  Battery  of  the 
National  Teachers  Examination  are 
valid  screening  devices  for  pros- 
pective education  majors.  One  part 
tests  reading,  listening,  and  writing 
skills.  The  second  part  tests  general 
knowledge  in  math,  science,  liter- 
ature, fine  arts,  and  social  studies. 

To  see  if  these  parts  of  the 
National  Teachers  Examination  are 
a  valid  measure  of  a  candidate's  skills 
before  entering  a  teacher  education 
program.  Dr.  Busch  and  his  col- 
leagues —  Dr.  Richard  Jaeger,  Dr. 
Michelle  Irwin,  and  Dr.  David  Pratto 
—  selected  400  North  Carolina 
teachers  who  will  give  professional 
judgments  about  the  test.  Public 
school  teachers,  schools  of  education 
faculty,  and  college  and  university 
teachers  will  examine  each  item 
according  to  its  relevance  to  skills 
needed  in  teacher  education,  and  they 
will  help  determine  a  minimum 
standard  for  passing  the  test.  The  key 
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to  determining  validity  and  defining 
a  minimum  passing  score,  says  Dr. 
Busch,  is  getting  qualified  judges. 

Once  Dr.  Busch  and  Dr.  Jaeger 
have  collected  and  analyzed  statewide 
judgments  about  the  test,  they  will 
send  their  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  early 
1984. 


Suicide 

Among  Working  Women 


Dr.  Maude  Alston  found  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  female  suicide  rate  and 
occupation. 

Although  more  men  commit 
suicide  than  women,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  suicide  in  recent  years  has 
been  higher  for  women  than  for  men. 
Between  1969  and  1977,  the  men's 
suicide  rate  increased  by  19.3  percent; 
the  women's  rate  increased  by  47  per- 
cent. 

Dr.  Maude  Alston,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Nursing, 
believed  this  pronounced  increase  in 
the  rate  for  women  may  be  related  to 
the  recent  change  in  women's  occu- 
pational status.  Although  a  woman 
will  commit  a  suicide  for  no  single 
reason,  problems  on  the  job  and 
discouragement  in  careers  may  be  a 
contributing  cause.  Dr.  Alston 
speculated  that  women  pioneering  in 
non-traditional  occupations  — 
medicine  and  law,  for  example  —  are 
vulnerable  to  stress  because  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  accepted  by  their  male 
colleagues  than  women  in  more  tradi- 
tional careers  of  teaching  or  nursing, 
for  example.  Because  of  this  stress. 


Dr.  Alston  suspected,  these  women 
pioneers  are  more  likely  to  take  their 
own  lives  than  women  in  more  tradi- 
tional occupations. 

To  test  these  speculations,  Dr. 
Alston  examined  the  suicide  statistics 
from  four  states  —  North  Carolina, 
Alaska,  Nebraska,  and  Georgia.  She 
wanted  to  know,  first,  if  there  is  a 
relationship  between  suicide  rate  and 
occupation.  Secondly,  she  wanted  to 
know  if  women  in  non-traditional 
occupations  have  a  higher  rate  of 
suicides  than  women  in  traditional 
occupations  and  moderately  tradi- 
tional occupations  (accounting  and 
textile  work,  for  example).  Finally, 
she  examined  the  statistics  to  deter- 
mine how  suicide  rates  in  certain 
subgroups  are  related  to  occupation. 

She  discovered  that  a  relationship 
between  suicide  rates  and  occupation 
does  exist,  but  the  occupational 
group  with  the  highest  number  of 
suicides  is  not  the  one  she  expected. 
Women  in  the  moderately  traditional 
occupations  have  the  highest  rate  of 
suicide,  the  non-traditional  group  has 
the  second  highest,  and  the  tradi- 
tional group  has  the  lowest  rate. 

This  high  rate  in  the  moderately 
traditional  group  may  reflect  changes 
a  woman  faces  in  these  occupations. 
Dr.  Alston  says.  A  woman  consider- 
ing suicide  in  this  group  may  see 
herself  in  a  transition  from  the  tradi- 
tional women's  role  to  a  more  non- 
traditional  role.  The  stress  in  this 
transition  may  affect  her  choice  to 
take  her  life.  A  woman  in  a  non- 
traditional  occupation  may  have 
already  accepted  this  transition  and 
feel  comfortable  in  her  role.  The  low 
rate  among  women  in  traditional 
occupations  reflects  their  greater  peer 
support  and  lowered  aspirations,  Dr. 
Alston  believes. 

Among  the  subgroups  she  exam- 
ined, she  found  non-white  women 
and  married  women  have  the  highest 
suicide  rates  in  the  traditional  occu- 
pations. Dr.  Alston  believes  that  non- 
white  women  in  traditional  occu- 
pations may  feel  they  are  unable  to 
control  their  lives.  As  minorities  and 
women,  they  may  feel  they  can  never 
advance  beyond  traditional  occu- 
pations. "They  feel  they  have  two 
strikes  against  them  in  their  striving 
for  upward  mobility,"  Dr.  Alston 


says.  "They  perceive  that  no  matter 
what  they  do,  they  are  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves." 

Likewise,  married  women  in  tradi- 
tional occupations  may  also  feel  a 
lack  of  control.  A  married  female 
secretary,  for  example,  may  feel 
bound  to  an  occupational  level  and 
limited  by  her  marriage.  For  this 
reason.  Dr.  Alston  suspects,  she  is 
more  likely  to  take  her  life  than  a 
married  woman  in  a  non-traditional 
occupation. 

When  a  woman  feels  she  can  con- 
trol and  improve  her  life,  she  is  less 
likely  to  commit  suicide  than  a 
woman  who  lacks  hope  and  a  sense 
of  control,  Dr.  Alston  says.  In  her 
next  research  project,  she  will  inter- 
view women  in  specific  occupations 
and  assess  their  feelings  of 
hopelessness  within  those  occu- 
pations. 


Subtleties  of  a  Quack 


.4  newly  hatched  duckling  will  immediately 
follow  a  speaker  emitting  the  mallard  mater- 
nal call  in  preference  to  following  a  replica  of 
a  mallard  hen,  psychologists  have  found. 

As  a  duckling  hatches  from  its  egg 
and  peers  from  the  shell  into  its  new 
world,  it  forms  an  attachment  to  the 
first  thing  it  sees.  In  the  wild,  this 
thing  is  usually  its  mother.  In  the 
laboratory,  hatched  ducklings  have 
formed  attachments  to  beach  balls, 
toy  trains,  and  scientists.  The  process 
of  forming  these  attachments  is 
known  as  imprinting. 

In  the  wild,  the  duckling  also  hears 

—  mixed  with  the  lapping  of  water 
or  the  shivering  of  leaves  in  the  wind 

—  its  mother's  maternal  call,  a 
distinctive,  four  note  per  second 
quack.  Although  a  duckling  must  see 
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its  mother  before  becoming  im- 
printed to  her,  two  UNC-G  psychol- 
ogists have  shown  it  will  respond  to 
this  quack  without  ever  hearing  it 
before. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Gottlieb  and  Dr. 
Timothy  Johnston  have  studied  the 
relative  strength  of  this  maternal  call 
to  the  more  famous  process  of  im- 
printing, and  Dr.  Gottlieb  has 
explored  how  the  motherly  quack 
gains  its  power  over  the  newly- 
hatched  ducklings.  These  studies  and 
explorations  have  added  to  a  new 
understanding  of  behavior  tradi- 
tionally thought  to  be  instinctive. 

In  one  study  the  experimenters 
found  that  ducklings  who  have  been 
imprinted  to  a  replica  of  a  mallard 
choose  to  follow  a  red  and  white  box 
emitting  the  maternal  call  instead  of 
following  the  replica.  The  duckling 
makes  this  choice  although  it  has 
never  before  heard  the  maternal  call. 
To  the  duckling,  it  seems,  the 
mother's  quack  is  more  important 
than  the  mother's  look. 

In  another  experiment,  Dr. 
Gottlieb  found  that  the  duckling's 
response  to  the  quack,  which  is  evi- 
dent immediately  after  hatching,  is 
dependent  on  an  experience  the 
duckling  has  while  still  enclosed  in  the 
rounded  world  of  its  egg.  When  a 
mallard  duckling  egg  is  incubated  in 
isolation,  the  only  sound  the  embryo 
hears  is  the  tiny  chirps  it  makes  itself 
inside  the  egg.  Once  hatched,  these 
ducklings  still  waddle,  as  if  drawn  by 
a  magnet,  toward  a  speaker  emitting 
the  mallard  maternal  call  rather  than 
to  a  speaker  emitting  a  chicken's 
maternal  call. 

The  rhythm  of  the  mallard's  call, 
four  notes  per  second,  appears  to  be 
an  important  characteristic;  when  the 
mallard's  call  is  slowed  to  two  notes 
per  second,  the  duckling  shows  no 
preference  for  it  over  the  two-note 
per  second  rhythm  of  the  chicken's 
call.  This  rhythm  is  significant 
because  the  embryo's  chirps  are  also 
four  notes  per  second. 

Dr.  Gottlieb  found  that  when  an 
embryo  is  prevented  from  making 
these  chirps,  the  hatched  duckling 
does  not  have  the  typical  preference 
for  the  maternal  call.  Apparently, 
hearing  its  own  prenatal  chirps  or 
those  of  siblings  is  crucial  to  the 


duckling's  development  of  a  response 
to  the  maternal  call.  While  this 
response  is  not  learned  —  it  occurs 
without  any  prior  exposure  to  the 
maternal  call  —  it  is  dependent  on  a 
previous  experience,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  traditional 
definition  of  instinctive  behavior. 

These  discoveries  add  to  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  field  of  inquiry 
known  as  behavioral  embryology,  in 
which  Dr.  Gottlieb  is  internationally 
recognized  as  a  pioneer.  Studies  such 
as  Dr.  Gottlieb's  are  showing  that 
prenatal  experiences  influence 
behavior  after  birth.  This  research  is 
forcing  psychologists  and  other  scien- 
tists to  reconsider  the  rigid  bound- 
aries between  instinctive  and  learned 
behaviors. 


Slices 

in  the  R  &  D  Pie 


In  his  study  of  corporate  research  and  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Albert  Link  is  determining  if  com- 
panies are  spending  less  on  research  that  would 
lead  to  technological  advances. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  a  keen  interest  in  monitoring  the 
outflow  of  federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  in  the  private 
sector.  Concern  has  been  voiced  over 
the  last  ten  years  because  corporate 
expenditures  for  research  and 
development  (R  &  D)  have  been 
channeled  toward  product  develop- 
ment and  away  from  research  which 
could  open  new  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge. The  net  result  has  been  that  we 
have  seen  a  rise  in  product-specific 
improvements,    but    a    dangerous 


decrease  in  long-term  R&D  that 
might  produce  technological  break- 
throughs. 

Dr.  Albert  N.  Link  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  gives  us  an 
example.  Pharmaceutical  firms  have 
placed  R&D  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-thin  coatings  for  pills 
that  make  them  easier  to  swallow  — 
a  benefit  to  consumers,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  a  major  technological 
advance.  Each  product-oriented 
expenditure  means  that  long-term 
exploratory  research  receives  a 
smaller  share  of  the  R&D  pie. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  awarded  Dr.  Link  his  second 
sizable  grant  to  analyze  changes  in 
the  composition  of  R  &  D  spending. 
Although  there  is  much  anecdotal 
evidence  for  shifts  in  R  &  D  expen- 
ditures. Dr.  Link  is  preparing 
documentation  this  summer  to  quan- 
tify these  changes.  After  obtaining 
reports  from  R&D  vice  presidents 
of  Fortune  500  companies.  Dr.  Link 
will  be  able  to  measure  reallocations 
in  corporate  R&D  programs.  His 
work  will  also  result  in  statistical  tests 
that  substantiate  the  assumption  that 
long-term  basic  research  has  the 
greatest  impact  on  technological 
advancement. 

Dr.  Link  suspects  that  much  of  the 
redirection  in  R  &  D  expenditures  has 
come  about  by  what  he  calls  "man- 
agerial myopia."  Given  a  limited 
budget,  the  corporate  R&D  manager 
would  be  more  likely  to  direct  funds 
into  short-term  product  development 
over  long-term  exploratory  research. 
Research  is  less  certain  and  may 
require  time  and  money  that  cannot 
be  predicted  at  the  outset  of  a  proj- 
ect. Product  development  is  easier  to 
plan  for  since  results  are  often  pre- 
determined. These  factors  are 
especially  important  to  a  young 
manager  who  wants  to  promote 
his/her  own  career. 

Although  Dr.  Link's  work  suggests 
that  changes  in  R  &  D  expenditures 
are  related  to  the  profitability  of  a 
firm,  other  factors,  such  as  union- 
ization and  government  regulation, 
play  vital  roles.  If  incentives  can  be 
found  that  increase  R&D  allocations 
toward  basic  scientific  inquiry,  then 
major  technological  advances  may 
follow  that  have  benefits  for  us  all. 
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Confessions  of  a  Learning  Addict 


by  Catharine  Brewer  '70 


An  old  nun  in  Rumer  Godden's 
novel  In  This  House  of  Brede 
complains,  "I  wish  I  knew  when  I 
was  going  to  die  so  I  would  know 
what  to  read  next."  I'm  not  par- 
ticularly old,  but  sometimes  1  wish  I 
knew  when  I  was  going  to  die  so  I 
would  know  what  to  learn  next. 

We  are  all  engaged  in  learning 
from  the  moment  we  enter  this  world 
until  the  day  we  die.  Some  of  it  comes 
naturally  —  walking,  talking  and 
cheering  for  our  favorite  team.  Some 
of  it  —  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  —  we  formalize  into 
education. 

We  tend  to  equate  learning  with 
education,  that  nice  s;aid  noun  that 
manages  to  incorporate  all  the  vowels 
in  the  alphabet.  An  education, 
however,  is  only  part  of  the  learning 
process.  The  very  word  learning  is 
one  of  those  schizophrenic  things  we 
call  gerunds.  It  is  a  verb  pretending 
to  be  a  noun.  If  we're  lucky,  this 
pseudonoun  will  revert  to  type  and 
run  awav  with  us. 


On  the  day  I  completed  my  formal 
education  my  father  took  me  apart 
from  the  family  celebration  and,  over 
a  bowl  of  homemade  ice  cream,  ex- 
plained to  me  rather  passionately  that 
there  were  more  doors  waiting  to  be 
opened  than  ever  before  in  my  life. 
I  now  possessed  the  key  to  this 
marvelous  opportunity.  Daddy 
assured  me.  Don't  waste  it! 

I  enjoyed  my  years  at  UNC-G,  but 
on  that  June  day  in  1970,  I  thought 
I  was  through  with  the  limited  world 
of  learning,  doors  or  no.  I  wanted  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the  real 
world  of  "doing."  "Doing"  turned 
out  to  be  working  as  assistant  editor 
on  a  weekly  newspaper. 

For  a  long  time  after  I  graduated 
I  was  haunted  by  a  recurring  night- 
mare where  little  men  in  white  coats 
arrived  at  my  apartment  or  the  news- 
paper office,  wrapped  me  in  typing 
paper,  and  carted  me  back  to  Cone 
Dormitory  where  I  was  sentenced  to 
writing  term  papers  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  What  really  bothered  me  about 
this  dream  was  that  it  seemed  so  tan- 
talizing to  me  in  my  waking  hours. 
How  safe  to  be  returned  to  my  one 
little  room  where  I  was  not  respon- 
sible for  cleaning  out  the  fridge  when 
it  grew  green  stuff  along  the  sides. 
What  luxury  to  have  six  weeks  to 
write  one  paper  on  "Classical 
Sources  for  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales"  instead  of  staying  up  all  hours 
of  the  night  to  pound  out  a  review  by 
tomorrow's  deadline  for  a  play  I  just 
saw  tonight.  How  convenient  to  have 
the  entire  University  shut  down  for 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays  instead  of 
going  to  press  on  Wednesday  at  four 
and  missing  the  last  plane  home  for 
turkey    dinner.    Eventually,    as    I 


learned  to  juggle  the  new  facets  and 
responsibilities  of  my  postgraduate 
life,  the  nightmare  faded. 

Once  I  married,  I  found  myself 
learning  another  new  set  of  skills, 
such  as  how  to  cook  tuna  seven 
different  ways  a  week  and  how  to 
decorate  a  ten  by  forty  foot  house 
trailer.  While  these  experiences  were 
most  assuredly  opening  doors  onto 
an  ever-widening  horizon  (the  door 
to  the  trailer  swung  open  whenever 
one  of  us  stepped  out  of  bed)  the 
closest  I  came  to  an  actual  classroom 
for  some  years  was  a  confirmands 
group  when  I  became  an 
Episcopalian  and  a  Lamaze  class 
when  our  first  child  was  born. 

By  this  time  my  sister-in-law  had 
returned  to  graduate  school  for  her 
master's  in  nursing,  and  my  sister 
(Donna  Brewer  Snipes  '71)  had 
decided  she  had  gone  in  the  wrong 
direction  with  her  sociology  degree 
and  was  starting  all  over  again  in 
secondary  education.  I  watched 
horrified  as  they  balanced  families, 
budgets  and  books.  I  prayed  never  to 
be  visited  by  their  revived  longing  for 
learning. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  put  my 
ballet  in  the  same  category  with  their 
university-oriented  activities.  I  mean 
I  loved  my  ballet.  Maybe  all  little  girls 
dream  of  getting  up  on  their  toes  and 
dancing.  I  certainly  did,  but  my  peri- 
patetic upbringing  in  the  Navy  had 
enabled  only  sporadic  lessons  when 
I  was  a  child.  Waltzing  off  in  a  frothy 
white  tutu  and  pink  toe  shoes  was  one 
of  those  dreams  I  had  long  ago  put 
away  with  other  childish  things.  But 
old  dreams  die  hard  and  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  join  an  adult 
beginners  class  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
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twenty-four  I  leaped  at  the  chance. 
Or  as  we  say  in  ballet,  I  grand jeted 
to  center  floor. 

In  a  physical  activity  such  as  danc- 
ing you  actually  see  yourself  learning. 
Or  if  you  don't,  you  quit.  But  I  did 
learn  and  eventually  I  climbed  into 
my  pink  satin  slippers  dind  pirouetted 
away  on  the  tips  of  my  toes.  I  sup- 
pose I  became  fanatic  about  it.  I  left 
dinner  parties  to  go  to  class,  curtailed 
vacations  to  meet  rehearsal  schedules, 
and  asked  for  legwarmers  at  Christ- 
mas long  before  they  were  fashion- 
able. I  went  to  ballet  class  just  hours 
before  my  son  was  born.  My  teacher 
was  relieved  when  he  was  born 
without  tights.  She  had  never  taught 
a  pregnant  student  before  and  I  had 
never  had  a  baby,  so  it  was  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  us  both. 

I  was  back  in  class  four  weeks  later 
with  Nathaniel  in  a  back  pack.  Ten 
years  later  I  am  still  at  it.  Margot 
Fonteyn  1  am  not,  but  like  Fonteyn 
and  all  my  fellow  dancers,  I  take  class 
regularly  and  go  on  learning.  Dancers 
never  consider  their  training  com- 
plete. Even  when  they  are  prima 
ballerinas  or  teachers  themselves  they 
still  take  class.  Learning  is  an  on- 
going, unending,  lifelong  process. 

So  it  should  be  for  us  all.  We 
should  all  go  through  life  without  a 
stop  sign  on  our  learning  process. 
Learning  is  tantamount  to  shouting, 
"I'm  alive!"  It  begets  a  confidence 
in  one's  ability  to  grow  that  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  achievement. 
Learning  is  the  magical  link  between 
the  dream  and  the  reality.  We  spend 
years  aiming  for  the  day  when  we  will 
be  released  from  school,  but  there  is 
no  time  in  our  lives,  no  graduation 
day,  when  we  should  stand  still  and 
say,  "Well,  this  is  it.  I'm  not  open- 
ing any  more  doors.  I've  learned 
enough." 

When  you've  learned  enough, 
you're  through  living.  After  my  suc- 
cesses en  pointe  I  was  just  beginning. 
Why,  I  even  returned  in  triumph  to 
my  alma  mater  as  third  peasant  from 
the  right  in  a  University  Concert/ 
Lecture  Series  performance  of 
Coppelia  in  Aycock  Auditorium. 
Success  at  ballet  —  albeit  success  at 
corps  de  ballet — gave  me  the  courage 
to  learn  other  skills  and  subjects.  I 
mastered  needlepoint  so  that  I  could 


work  on  the  altar  kneelers  at  our 
church;  1  became  an  expert  on  dino- 
saurs, thanks  to  my  son's  early  inter- 
est in  prehistoric  reptiles;  I  even 
learned  to  fling  myself  backwards  off 
a  cliff  in  the  perfectly  idiotic  sport 
known  as  rapelling. 


Eventually,  of  course,  I  went  back 
to  school.  It  wasn't  the  men  in 
the  white  jackets  that  carted  me  back 
to  UNC-G,  but  a  knyghte  in  shining 
armour.  On  a  bleary  March  after- 
noon, a  modest  announcement  in  the 
UNC-G  Bulletin  almost  shyly 
beckoned  to  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University  to  come  in  search  of 
Arthur.  My  English  major's  soul 
never  had  a  prayer  to  escape  such  a 
summons.  The  children  were  at  a 
stage  where  they  could  do  without  me 
for  awhile  —  and  I  was  more  than 
ready  to  do  without  them  for  a  bit. 

So,  once  upon  a  midsummer's 
week,  a  group  of  students,  professors 
and  staff  gathered  in  the  Virginia 
Dare  Room  at  the  Alumni  House  to 
inaugurate  Alumni  College  I  by 
learning  about  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Princess 
Diana  helped  to  get  us  in  the  spirit  of 
our  royal  week  by  giving  birth  on  the 
first  day  of  class.  We  all  thought  the 
Wales  ought  to  name  the  baby 
Arthur,  and  the  young  couple  most 
obligingly  did  so. 

Alumni  College  I  was  an  enchant- 
ing wade  back  into  the  waters  of 
academia  for  me.  It's  not  just  ex- 
English  major  housewives  who  pur- 
sue the  learning  trail,  I  discovered. 
One  of  our  members  graduated  from 
Woman's  College  fifty  years  ago. 
One  gentleman  had  made  a  lifetime 
study  of  the  real  King  Arthur.  The 
summer  prior  to  our  Arthurian 
search  he  had  set  off  on  a  search  of 
his  own  to  the  English  sites  associated 
with  the  historical  Arthur.  Another 
one  of  our  number  was  an  eighth- 
grader  attending  the  course  with  her 
teacher.  We  persuaded  her  to  dress 
up  at  our  banquet  finale  as  a  dragon 
and  chase  several  ladies  of  the  court 
through  the  halls  at  Chinqua-Penn 
Plantation.  If  I  hadn't  enjoyed  the 
week  so  gloriously  myself  at  age 
thirty-four,  I  would  have  envied  her 


such  a  fantastic  entry  into  the  world 
of  higher  learning.  I  returned  home 
to  take  up  the  tasks  of  diapers  and 
taking  out  the  garbage,  but  along 
with  my  fellow  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  the  Questing  Beast,  as  we  dubbed 
ourselves,  I  remember  fondly  my 
week  in  Camelot. 

My  sister-in-law  has  completed  her 
master's  in  public  health  nursing  and 
has  taken  up  horseback  riding.  My 
sister  is  nearing  the  end  of  her  long 
road  towards  a  master's  at  UNC-G. 
The  commute  to  UNC-G  from  Mar- 
tinsville, VA,  where  she  teaches  high 
school,  is  wearing.  She  looks  forward 
to  her  degree  but  admits,  "I'll  prob- 
ably never  stop  taking  courses.  It's 
sort  of  like  an  addiction." 

Learning  is  indeed  a  lifelong  addic- 
tion. Just  this  week  I  watched  an 
eight-year-old  neighbor  teaching  her 
grandmother  how  to  latch  hook  a 
rug.  "This  is  the  only  handcraft  I 
haven't  learned  yet,"  the  older 
woman  commented.  At  present  my 
son's  face  is  rearranged,  owing  to  an 
accident  while  learning  to  ride  his 
bicycle.  A  bandaged  forehead  and 
bloody  nose  do  not  stop  him  from 
whizzing  up  and  down  the  street  — 
the  fastest  thing  on  two  wheels.  My 
husband  is  learning  Spanish,  flavored 
by  his  high  school  French  accent.  His 
business  has  recently  acquired  Mex- 
ican clients,  so  he  now  spends  his 
lunch  hour  learning  how  to  say 
something  other  than  "How  much  is 
the  beer?"  The  three-year-old  has 
just  learned  to  recognize  the  number 
"4."  He's  driving  me  crazy  pointing 
out  every  "4"  he  sees  on  any  sign 
anywhere,  including  the  hymn  board 
at  church. 

As  for  me,  I'm  embarked  on  a 
four-year  extension  course  in  Educa- 
tion Ministry  conducted  through  the 
School  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  the  South.  I'm  waiting  for  Alumni 
College  II  to  come  around  and,  of 
course,  there  is  always  ballet.  My 
youngest  and  I  want  to  learn  how  to 
fly  a  hot  air  balloon.  Some  day  I 
want  to  read  the  Iliad  in  the  original, 
so  I'm  going  to  have  to  learn  ancient 
Greek.  And  there's  an  antiques 
course  in  town  that  I've  got  my  eye 
on  .  .  .  I've  got  a  long  list  of  doors 
to  open  and  with  any  luck  at  all  the 
list  ought  to  last  a  lifetime. 
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The  Lure  of  Learning 


After  twenty  years  of  matching 
socks  for  my  handsome  assort- 
ment of  five  happy  and  well-adjusted 
children,"  writes  Bonnie  Hamilton, 
"I  felt  hke  an  obedient,  programmed 
robot.  In  a  frightened  frenzy  I  real- 
ized there  would  be  no  more  socks  to 
match  up  when  my  children  grew  up 
and  left  home.  Walking  down  the 
beach  during  the  summer  of  1972, 
feeling  desperate  and  at  the  limit  of 
emotional  and  physical  stress,  I  was 
aware  that  my  life  had  been  droning 
on  in  the  same  monotonous  groove. 
1  asked  myself,  'Is  this  all  there  is?' 
"Little  did  I  know  that  a  marvel- 
ous opportunity  awaited  me  a  mile 
farther  down  the  beach.  Resting  in 
the  transparent  liquid  of  the  lagoon, 
held  by  gritty  particles  of  disinte- 
grating rock,  was  something  that 
would  change  my  life  —  a  cast  fossil, 
1  learned  later,  of  a  mollusk  over  one 
hundred  million  years  old. 

"I  deliberately  detached  my 
thoughts  from  the  socks  and  slowly 
began  the  painful  process  of  my 
reprogramming.  Clutching  tightly  to 
my  little  marvel  and  frightened  out  of 
my  mind,  I  walked  into  the  geog- 
raphy department  at  UNC-G  to  have 
my  treasure  identified.  I  felt  silly  and 
amateurish  as  I  waited  in  the  office, 
and  I  told  myself  that  there  wasn't 
the  slightest  chance  the  professor 
would  be  impressed  with  my  fossil; 
I  decided  to  leave.  Then  1  heard 
someone  call  my  name. 

"It  was  Dr.  Carl  Dinga,  a  geologist 
on  the  faculty.  1  cannot  write  enough 
positive  words  about  this  man.  I  shall 
always  remember  his  courtesy  to  me 
that  day  and  how  he  encouraged  me 


Bonnie  Hamilton  (left)  rested  with  Ellen  Hawley  Foster  '78  on  the  steps  of  their  temporary  Mexican 
home  during  the  summer  of  1977.  The  archeological  team  worked  frantically  to  excavate  a  site 
that  was  to  be  flooded  following  dam  construction.  The  dig  was  a  last  chance  effort  to  recover 
valuable  artifacts. 


to  enroll  in  the  UNC-G  program  that 
has  made  my  life  richer,  fuller,  and 
more  beautiful  in  these  after-age- 
forty  years." 

Bonnie  took  Dr.  Dinga's  advice, 
registered  for  an  archeology  course, 
continued  to  study  at  UNC-G,  and  in 
1977  found  herself  a  member  of  a 
team  of  student  archeologists  work- 
ing for  the  Mexican  government  at  an 
excavation  site  in  Nawapa,  Jalisco. 
She  was  thirty  years  older  than  the 
other  students,  but  Bonnie  was  un- 
daunted in  her  desire  to  learn.  And 
although  she  had  never  been  to 
college,  her  experiences  as  an  adult 
student  were  well  worth  the  risk  of 
embarking  on  a  new  adventure  in 


learning. 

Information  obtained  by  the  Col- 
lege Board  from  a  two-year  national 
survey  of  2,000  Americans  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  older  suggests 
that  new  learning  is  more  likely  to 
take  place  when  one  reaches  a  transi- 
tion point  in  life.  Gaining  new  skills, 
acquiring  new  knowledge,  and  add- 
ing new  data  to  one's  intellectual  base 
is  quite  often  a  consequence  of  some 
other  change  in  individual  circum- 
stances. Learning  becomes  a  mech- 
anism for  coping  with  one's  role 
changes  and  offers  the  benefit  of  self- 
renewal.  For  Bonnie,  it  was  the  pros- 
pect of  an  empty  nest  that  triggered 
an   opportunity    for    her   to   begin 
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study. 

The  College  Board  survey  revealed 
that  over  half  of  its  respondents  had 
studied  some  topic  during  the 
previous  year.  For  many,  learning 
took  place  in  a  formal  setting,  usually 
in  a  class  taught  by  a  trained  instruc- 
tor and  sometimes  for  a  fee.  Univer- 
sities, community  colleges,  and 
YMCAs  offer  such  classes,  as  do 
churches,  professional  organizations, 
and  corporations.  Other  learning  is 
informal,  however,  and  is  often  over- 
looked as  trivial.  But  self-directed 
activities  like  reading,  listening,  face- 
to-face  exchange,  museum  visits,  and 
television-watching  are  forms  of 
study  that  can  be  as  valuable  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  as 
instructor-directed  learning  situa- 
tions. Some  learning  is  motivated  by 
career  needs,  either  because  an  in- 
dividual desires  to  change  career 
focus,  to  improve  work  skills  already 
possessed,  or  to  keep  up  with  tech- 
nological advances.  Relicensing,  re- 
certification,  and  revalidation  have 
become  required  in  many  profes- 
sions. But  other  learning  is  based  on 
one's  personal  interests  in  acquiring 
a  new  hobby,  developing  an  athletic 
skill,  producing  crafts,  or  satisfying 
a  natural  spark  of  curiosity. 

Learning  was  previously  within  the 
sole  domain  of  the  young.  Formal 
education  began  at  age  six  and  ended 
with  high  school  or  college.  In  the 
traditional  life  sequence,  one  then 
secured  lifetime  employment,  either 
in  the  marketplace  or  in  the  home, 
and  maintained  a  working  life  until 
retirement.  Although  general  learn- 
ing continued  throughout  life,  no 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  due,  in  part,  to  the 
lack  of  need  for  new  education  in  a 
relatively  stable  world. 

But  the  traditional  model  no  longer 
holds.  We  are  faced  with  what  has 
been  called  "the  effects  of  a  con- 
fluence of  disparate  developments." 
Technological,  social,  economic,  and 
political  spheres  are  rotating  so  rapid- 
ly that  we  must  accept  change  as  a 
permanent  aspect  of  modern  life. 
Those  who  are  prepared  to  adapt  to 
change  will  be  more  successful  in 
coping  with  it;  those  who  continue 
their  lifelong  education  are  more  flex- 
ible in  the  face  of  change. 


We  are  becoming  a  learning  soci- 
ety, then,  partly  by  choice  and  part- 
ly by  necessity. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  UNC-G  is  on  the  leading  edge 
in  providing  instruction  for  the 
knowledge-hungry  public.  Acting 
Director  John  Young  explains  that 
the  force  behind  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  lies  in  the  University's 
commitment  to  reach  out  into  the 
community  to  -share  its  own  re- 
sources. Courses  for  credit,  including 
"regular"  academic  offerings  like 
English  composition,  are  reformatted 
for  new  time  slots  and  new  meeting 


Women  in  Film,"  a  five-part  film/ 
lecture  series;  "Great  Decisions,"  a 
series  on  foreign  policy;  "Conflicting 
Demands  of  Conscience:  Three 
Greek  Views;"  physical  activity 
courses;  art  courses;  a  financial  plan- 
ning seminar;  and  a  workshop  on 
alternate  careers  for  teachers  were 
among  the  1983  spring  offerings. 

For  many  people,  participation  in 
continuing  education  programs  opens 
the  door  to  further  study,  often  on 
a  degree-seeking  track.  Ruth  Alex- 
ander, director  of  the  Office  for 
Adult  Students,  admits  that  return- 
ing to  school  is  a  scary  experience  for 


Sybil  Tate 's  enthusiasm  for  physical  education 
courses  influenced  husband  Paige  to  register 
for  a  summer  golf  program  with  his  wife. 


"Learning  is  a  lifelong  proposition.  "  writes 
Feldman  Lane  '82.  He  expects  to  finish  his 
MBA  this  summer. 


sites  that  can  mesh  with  the  needs  of 
persons  with  work  and  family 
demands.  "We're  giving  non- 
traditional  people  access  to  what 
traditionally  was  only  offered  to  a 
fairly  specified  group  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-two-year-olds  in  a  particular 
location,"  says  Dr.  Young.  "The  use 
of  our  own  faculty  guarantees  suc- 
cess." 

Non-credit  courses  offered  through 
the  Office  of  Continuing  Education 
span  a  variety  of  ever-changing  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
highly  motivated  participants.  These 
are  new,  creative  programs  that  are 
not  traditionally  offered  in  the 
regular  curriculum  on  campus. 
"Through  a  Different  Eye;  Images  of 


an  adult  who  has  been  out  of  school 
for  awhile.  "It's  tough  to  let  someone 
put  an  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F  on  your 
OK,"  she  says.  "Most  adult  students 
say,  'I  want  to  try  it.  I'll  choose  the 
most  non-threatening  way,  and  if  it 
goes  alright  —  you've  got  me.'" 

According  to  Mrs.  Alexander,  per- 
sons in  the  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
age  bracket  are  the  most  active  in 
returning  to  formal  study.  Their 
reasons  for  returning  are  varied,  but 
most  are  prompted  by  a  passage 
point  in  their  personal  lives.  Some  did 
not  succeed  in  an  earlier  attempt  to 
attend  college  and  want  to  try  again. 
Some  are  moti\ated  by  factors 
relating  to  their  careers.  Others  seek 
personal    satisfaction    through    a 
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disciplined  approach  to  knowledge 
acquisition. 

Sybil  Tate,  a  current  psychology 
major,  writes,  "After  my  first  visit  to 
Italy  to  see  my  new  grandson,  I 
longed  to  learn  to  speak  Italian  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  speak  a  little 
with  his  Italian  grandparents.  It  was 
this  desire  that  led  me  to  enroll  for 
my  first  course  at  UNC-G  through 
the  Office  for  Adult  Students.  I  en- 
joyed the  first  semester  so  much  that 
I  enrolled  for  a  second  course  in 
Italian.  From  this  point  on  I  was 
hooked  on  learning  for  self-improve- 
ment and  personal  enjoyment." 

Self-improvement  and  relevance  to 
personal  circumstances  are  reasons 
many  returning  students  give  for  their 
selection  of  course  work.  "How-to" 
and  activity  courses  are  particularly 
popular  with  non-traditional  stu- 
dents. Could  the  increase  in  partici- 
pation in  these  special  programs  be 
a  result  of  the  emphasis  during  the 
1970s  on  "self"  —  a  product  of  the 
"me"  generation? 

Ruth  Alexander  says  no.  "I'm  not 
sure  this  wasn't  overblown.  I'm  not 
convinced  that  this  was  anything 
more  than  a  trend  to  support  the 
writing  of  'me'  books.  Young  people 
are  encouraged  to  look  at  themselves 
more  than  we  were  in  my  generation 
—  we  were  reared  on  the  philosophy 
that  we  were  to  be  family-oriented, 
and  family  responsibilities  came  first. 
With  a  better  standard  of  living  came 
the  ability  for  adults  to  'turn  loose' 
enough  to  develop  their  lives.  One 
result  of  prosperity  has  been  the 
freedom  to  learn." 

Apparently,  a  surge  in  adult  learn- 
ing reflects  a  new  liberation  of  per- 
sonal potential  which  has  come  about 
because  we  no  longer  need  to  direct 
our  energies  on  basic  survival.  As 
leisure  time  has  expanded,  more  and 
more  Americans  have  elected  to  use 
it  for  directed  learning. 

The  widespread  participation  of 
adults  in  learning  is  a  joyous,  if  in- 
explicable, phenomenon.  Although 
this  rapid  growth  in  adult  learning 
has  been  the  focus  of  considerable 
research,  it  is  still  not  well  under- 
stood. We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  participation  in  learning 
activities  has  exceeded  the  rate  of 
population  growth,  and  that  adult 


learning    has    increased    in    bad 
economic  times  as  well  as  good. 

"My  education  has  alerted  me  to 
accept  only  the  best  in  a  world  that 
is  increasingly  oriented  to  the 
young,"  writes  Bonnie  Hamilton, 
who  in  her  late  fifties  is  now  seeking 
a  degree  in  anthropology  and  geog- 
raphy. "In  class  and  on  school 
outings  I  am  received  well  by  the 
younger  college  students;  they  choose 
to  be  in  my  company.  This  experience 
has  allowed  me  to  communicate 
better  with  my  own  children,  all  of 
whom  were  in  colleges  within  the 
state  while  I   have  been  attending 


take  it  for  credit  as  you  will  get  so 
much  more  out  of  it.  I  have  had  a 
total  of  eight  physical  education 
classes,  and  I  know  I  am  healthier 
because  of  it." 

"The  learning  experience  is  some- 
thing that  so  few  people  really 
understand,"  writes  Feldman  Lane. 
This  young  man  had  begun  study  as 
a  traditional  student  at  another  state 
university  following  his  high  school 
graduation.  But  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  1973  left  Feldman  in  a  body 
cast  that  curtailed  his  formal  educa- 
tion and  left  him  relearning  to  walk. 
In  time,  he  enrolled  in  the  economics 


Although  UNC-G  does  not  have  a  separate 
evening  college,  some  graduate  and  under- 
graduate degrees  can  be  earned  entirely  during 
the  evening  hours.  The  new  plan,  implemented 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1983  spring  semester, 
comes  as  a  boon  to  degree-seeking  students  who 
work  during  regular  daytime  hours.  It  is  expected 
that  the  plan  will  cause  an  increase  in  adult  enroll- 
ment. Admission  to  the  evening  program  is 
handled  through  the  same  channels  as  regular 
admission  to  UNC-G;  a  student  simply  registers 
for  course  sections  that  are  offered  during  the 
evening. 


UNC-G." 

Sybil  Tate  recommends  a  return  to 
school  "for  anyone  who  feels  a  void 
when  children  leave  home,  when  a 
need  is  felt  for  new  interests,  or  when 
the  retirement  years  arrive  with  some 
extra  time  for  personal  pursuits.  The 
students  have  been  wonderful  in  their 
acceptance  of  me  as  just  another 
learner  in  the  class.  The  instructors 
seem  to  enjoy  having  mature  students 
in  class,  too. 

"For  those  who  think  it  might  be 
hard  to  get  back  into  the  studying 
habit,  I  would  suggest  they  start  with 
a  physical  education  course  such  as 
social  dance,  golf,  conditioning, 
tennis,  or  swimming.  But  be  sure  to 


program  at  UNC-G  and  graduated 
magna  cum  laude.  The  thrill  of  learn- 
ing, he  writes,  "is  not  the  grades  or 
the  diploma;  it  is  the  rush  of  excite- 
ment one  gets,  for  example,  when  the 
secret  of  marginal  utility  is  finally 
discovered  in  economics  class.  It  is  a 
climb  along  a  mountain  precipice. 
Part  of  it  is  the  conquest  of  a 
challenge  to  leave  class  with 
something  no  one  can  ever  take 
away:  Knowledge.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  I  have  learned  is  that 
learning  never  stops.  Life  would 
become  so  uninteresting  if  there  were 
nothing  left  to  discover.  Learning  is 
a  lifelong  proposition."  ■ 
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1983  ALUMNI  SERVICE  AWARDS 


Evclvn  Shepherd 
Apple  '39 

Burlingtcm,  NC 
For  service  on  behalf 
of  ihe  menially  handi- 
capped and  the  aged. 


For  many  years 
Evel>n  has  been  the 
special  advocate  for  the 
mentally  handicapped 
and  elderly  citizens  of 
Alamance  County.  In 
the  mid-1960s  she 
developed  a  unique  day 
camp  for  mentally, 
physically,  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped 
children.  Camp  Green 
Leaves  has  provided 
valuable  learning 
e.xperiences  for  its 
special  clients.  Evelyn 
served  as  its  first 
director  and  very 
diligent  fund  raiser. 

She  was  an  organiz- 
ing member  of  the 
Board  of  Vocational 
Trades  of  Alamance,  a 
sheltered  workshop  for 
the  handicapped.  In 
1970,  while  serving  as 
president  of  the 
Alamance  County 
Council  on  Aging, 
Evelyn  promoted  a 
county-wide  Senior 
Citizens  Forum  which 
served  to  gather  signifi- 
cant information  on 
aging.  The  mother  of 
six  sons,  she  was  a  Boy 
Scout  den  mother  for 
thirteen  years.  She  was 
Woman  of  the  Year  in 
Alamance  County  in 
1966,  Outstanding 
Citizen  for  Helping  the 
Handicapped  in  1973, 
and  received  the  Bryant 
Citizenship  Award  by 
NC  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  in 
1975. 


Jane  Bledsoe 
Davidson  '51 

Winslon-Salcni,  N'C 
For  service  "over  and 
beyond  her  job  descrip- 
tion" to  handicapped 
citizens 


A  home  economist 
extension  agent  since 
graduation,  Jane  has 
made  distinguished 
contributions  to  the 
enrichment  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  the 
hearing-impaired  and 
other  handicapped  per- 
sons. In  1981,  the 
International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  she 
staged  an  off-the-rack 
fashion  show,  using 
handicapped  models.  A 
member  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  for  the 
Handicapped,  she  has 
worked  to  allocate  city 
funds  to  help  remodel 
housing  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  She 
has  worked  one-on-one 
to  help  many  handi- 
capped people  redesign 
their  homes. 

Jane  has  designed 
innovative  clothing  for 
the  physically  handi- 
capped and  published  a 
nationally-circulated 
publication  displaying 
the  clothing.  She  has 
organized  a  group  of 
deaf  homemakers, 
maintaining  contact 
with  them  by  teletype 
telephone.  She  received 
the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture's  highest 
honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award, 
in  1981,  and  was 
named  Home  Econo- 
mist of  the  Year  by  the 
NC  Home  Economics 
Association  the  same 
year. 


Maud  Gatewood  '54 

YanccyvlUe,  .NC 

For  service  as  an  artist, 
teacher,  and  "diver- 
sified citizen." 


Maud's  work  as  an 
artist  has  received  wide 
and  serious  acclaim.  By 
1980  she  had  had 
fifteen  one-person 
shows.  Her  work  has 
consistently  been  cited 
for  award  and  pur- 
chase and  is  included 
in  important  perma- 
nent collections.  She 
has  taught  at  Hunt- 
ingdon College,  Texas 
Christian  University, 
and  Charlotte  College/ 
UNC-Charlotte,  where 
she  helped  develop  the 
creative  arts  degree 
program.  She  has 
taught  at  Averett 
College  since  the 
mid-1970s  and  has 
chaired  the  department 
of  art  there.  She  was 
the  1982-83  visiting 
artist  at  UNC-Char- 
lotte —  a  program  in 
its  first  year.  From 
1976  to  1979,  she 
served,  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor,  on 
the  NC  Arts  Council. 

She  was  elected  a 
county  commissioner  in 
Caswell  County,  and 
later  was  elected  Chair 
of  the  Commission.  In 
August  1980,  she  was 
awarded  a  NC  Arts 
Council  Fellowship; 
this  was  the  first  time 
grants  were  awarded  to 
individual  artists. 


York  Kikcr  '39 

Raleigh.  .\C 

For  service  to  North 
Carolina  and  its 
citizens. 


For  thirtv  eight  \ears 
betore  her  retirement 
in  1981,  York  provided 
distinguished  service 
and  leadership  to  the 
Division  of  Marketing 
of  the  NC  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Her 
personal  and  profes- 
sional dedication  has 
been  toward  the 
advancement  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  the 
strengthening  of  the 
economic  base  of  NC 
through  marketing 
"home  grown"  com- 
modities such  as  yams 
and  blueberries.  She 
traveled  the  width  and 
breadth  of  NC  on 
behalf  of  good  nutri- 
tion and  state-grown 
products. 

York  worked  to 
develop  and  equip  the 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's first  promotion 
and  testing  kitchen  in 
1968.  Perennial  judge 
of  cooking  contests, 
she  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Agricultural 
Review,  an  NC  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
publication.  At  retire- 
ment, when  friends  and 
associates  insisted  on 
honoring  her,  York 
asked  thai  their  gifts 
be  made  to  UNC-G. 
The  York  Kiker 
Endowed  Under- 
graduate Scholarship  in 
Home  Economics  has 
resulted. 


Sarah  Hamilton 
Matheson  '24 

(jalncsvlllc,  I'l. 
For  service  to  people 
with  assorted  needs 
and  problems. 


n^^^^ 


Sarah  developed  a 
love  and  concern  for 
the  needs  of  American 
Indian  women  during 
her  seventeen-year 
residency  in  Oklahoma. 
Because  of  her  hus- 
band's health  (he  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister) 
the  Mathesons  moved 
to  Florida  in  1945. 

In  the  mid-1950s, 
Sarah  became  actively 
involved  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  racial 
tension  in  Gainesville. 
She  helped  organize  the 
city's  first  interracial 
committees.  She  led  in 
the  organizing  of  the 
first  Council  of  Church 
Women  in  the  city 
which  involved  women 
of  all  denominations 
and  races.  She  served 
as  president  of  Church 
Women  United  in 
Florida.  She  was 
elected  a  commissioner 
to  the  General 
Assembly,  Presbyterian 
Church  US,  one  of 
eight  women  among 
four  hundred  men.  She 
was  sent  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission 
Board  in  1960  as  a 
teacher  in  Soonchun, 
Korea.  She  has  served 
as  head  of  Presbyterian 
and  inter-church  work 
with  international 
students  at  the  U.  of 
Florida.  Long  inter- 
ested in  world  peace, 
Sarah  is  sponsor  of  the 
sister  city  project 
between  Gaines\ille, 
FL,  and  Manizales, 
Columbia. 
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Scrapbook 

1983 

REUNION/ 

COMMENCEMENT 

WEEKEND 

May  13-15 


Gift  from  the  class  of  1978.  Chancellor 
William  E.  Moran  formally  accepted  a 
custom-made  mace  case  from  the  president 
of  the  class  of  '78,  Carol  Myers  Bosher  (c) 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Class  members  (1-r)  Renee 
Littleton  Neal  and  Julee  Fortune  were 
present  for  the  presentation  of  the  class 
gift.  The  mace  in  its  case  will  be  housed  in 
Jackson  Library's  Special  Collections  when 
not  in  use  for  ceremonial  occasions. 


The  ninety-first  commencement.  Nearly  2,000  men  and  woms 
received  degrees  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ! 
Greensboro  on  May  15th.  Held  in  the  Greensboro  Coliseum,  tl 
1983  commencement  exercises  were  conducted  before  a  backdrc 
of  banners  representing  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  can, 
of  the  University's  si.x  professional  schools.  Roughly  14(< 
undergraduates  and  600  graduates  received  their  degrees,  includii' 
forty-nine  doctoral  candidates.  ! 


A  day  to  remember.  Some  outstanding  seniors  v\ere  caught  out  standmg  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Greensboro  Coliseum  prior  to  the  processional.  Front  row,  second 
from  right,  is  Veda  Shamsid-Deen,  newly-elected  alumni  president  of  the  class  of 
'83.  Next  to  her  at  right  is  Marks  Lane,  vice  president. 
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fty  years  after  graduation.  The  class  of  1933  stood  (with 
isbands  and  friends)  to  sing  "The  University  Song"  during  their 
;union  Dinner  on  Friday  night.  Nearly  one  hundred  strong,  their 
)ices  rang  a  capella  through  the  Dogwood  Room  in  Elliott 
niversity  Center:  "Our  motto  'Service'  will  remain,  and  service 
;  will  do."  Photographs  from  the  1933  Pine  Needles  were 
tached  to  nametags;  faces  past  and  faces  present  were  incredibly 
Hilar. 


■tting  down  to  business.  Pres- 
;nt  Lois  Brown  Haynes  '54 
asided  over  the  annual  meeting 
the  Alumni  Association  on 
turday  morning.  Hearty  hoop- 
was  in  order  at  the  mass 
:eting  when  tributes  and 
ards  were  bestowed  on  deserv- 
!  honorees:  the  reunion  classes, 
iring  faculty,  the  Alumni 
'Vice  Award  recipients.  Newly- 
cted  trustees  of  the  Alumni 
sociation  were  introduced, 
d  the  class  of  '83  was  officially 
;epted  into  the  alumni  fold. 


Getting  ready.  Every  year,  preparations  for  Reunion  Weekend 
begin  weeks  in  advance  when  staff  and  volunteers  cut  out  butter- 
flies, tie  bows,  stencil  numerals,  hang  banners,  blow  up  balloons, 
etc.,  etc.,  until  all  is  ready.  The  library  of  the  Alumni  House 
becomes  the  main  workroom  until  —  at  the  last  minute  —  decor- 
ations are  transported  to  points  all  across  campus.  (These  class 
markers  were  ready  for  the  Saturday  Reunion  Lunch/Brunch  in 
Cone  Ballroom.)  The  library  then  gets  dressed  up  to  become 
weekend  headquarters  for  the  fiftieth  reunion  class. 


[mm 


A  familiar  sight  on  a  familiar  site.  Clusters  of  alumni  loinicd  and  regrouped  on  ihe  Meps  of 
the  Alumni  House  throughout  Reunion  Weekend.  Friendships  were  renewed  and  rekindled  with 
the  oft-heard  phrase,  "Do  you  remember  when  .  .  .?"  Wild  stories  bounced  around  the  .A.lumni 
House  of  past  college  capers  that  can  never  be  Uved  down.  Other  stories  were  of  children  and 
grandchildren  —  always  irresistibly  cute  and  proven  to  be  so  with  a  snapshot  produced  from 
the  purse  of  the  proud  storyteller. 
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Okay  to  brag.  Running  off  into  their  own  special  corners  of  the 
campus,  each  reunion  class  held  meetings  of  various  formats  on 
Friday  night  and/or  Saturday  afternoon.  One,  the  class  of  '38 
—  all  with  daisies  worn  in  the  hair  —  gathered  in  the  Alderman 
Lounge  in  Elliott  University  Center  to  catch  up  on  the  last  forty- 
five  years.  Vlany  brought  homegrown  flowers  from  their  gardens 
to  place  in  the  class  flower  arrangement. 


Xf^J^^  \>w- 


Mass  meeting.  Aycock  Auditorium  was  the  place  to  be  c 
Saturday  morning  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  UNC-G  Alum 
Association.  Front  and  center  —  sporting  scarves  of  blue,  the 
class  color  —  was  the  class  of  '33  who  celebrated  their  fiftie 
reunion.  Other  reunion  classes  —  those  ending  in  3's  and  8's  • 
sat  as  groups  and  were  recognized  at  the  meeting. 


"The  value  of  our  liberal  arts  education," 

said  senior  class  speaker  Kendra  L.  Smith, 
"will  far  exceed  that  first  job,  or  that  high 
salary,  or  that  big  promotion.  The  value 
of  our  education  is  that  we  have  been 
exposed  to  the  ideas  and  the  freedoms  that 
allow  us  to  continue  to  survive  as  a 
people." 


T-shirts  don't  lie.  No  one  disputed  the  claims  of  bright  red  T-shirts  worn  by  memb' 
of  the  class  of  '23.  These  wonderful  women  charmed  all  who  attended  Reunii 
Weekend.  The  group  had  such  a  great  time  together  that  they  voted  to  "cheat  a  b.' 
on  their  next  reunion  and  come  back  in  1985.  Row  1  (left  to  right):  Beulah  Brai. 
Alma  Kerr  Blount  Longman,  Alna  Riser.  Row  2:  Mary  Sue  Beam  Fonville,  Jul 
Montgomery  Street,  Mae  Allison  Porter.  Row  3:  Katherine  Gregg  Barber,  Kathlei 
Pettit  Hawkins,  lola  Parker,  Agnes  Stout.  Row  4:  Ann  Little  Masemore,  Flor; 
Wilson  Trollinger,  May  Shearer  Stringfield. 
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ee  B's  attracted  .\ounger  alumni.  Bands,  barbecue,  and 
;rages  set  a  different  tone  tor  post- 1970  alumni  who  attended 
mm  Mayhem  II.  Hosted  by  the  classes  ot  '73  and  '78,  younger 
nni  gathered  during  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Faculty  Center, 
moved  to  the  Dogwood  Room  to  "pig  out  "  Entertainment 
provided  by  alumni  musicians  '' 


Nothing  could  be  finer.  Seniors  rejoice  —  as  well  they  should  — 
after  four  (or  more)  years  of  intense  study.  Celebration  for  some, 
however,  was  tempered  with  the  reality  of  "going  out  into  the 
real  world."  But  May  15,  1983,  will  always  be  remembered  as 
special  in  the  lives  of  those  who  graduated  from  UNC-G  on  that 
day 


slecial  attention.  Marcia  Maury 
3|  Greensboro  volunteered  to 
ijn  during  the  commencement 
3|)gram  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Itf  among  the  graduates  and  in 
'■'■  audience.  1983  marked  the 
fjit  year  that  the  University  has 
Qered  interpretation  for  the 
Daf  at  commencement. 


Fitting  tributes.  Chancellor  Moian  exhibited  the  University  mace  to  the  recipients  of  honorary 
doctoral  degrees  and  the  1983  commencement  speaker.  Edward  T.  Cone  (1),  distinguished  pianist 
and  author  and  a  professor  of  music  at  Princeton  University,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Fine  Arts.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  former  United  States  senator  who  served  North  Carolina 
for  twenty  years,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Dr.  Barbara  S.  Uehling  (r), 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  gave  the  commencement  address,  "Trends: 
Mega,  Mini,  and  Mine." 
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Alumni  Teaching 
Excellence  Awards 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  Stanley  L.  Jones  presented 
the  1983  Alumni  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Awards  at  the  Honors 
Convocation  held  this  spring. 
Recipients  of  the  awards  were  Dr. 
Clifton  Bob  Clark,  professor  of 
physics,  and  Dr.  Murray  D. 
Arndt,  assistant  professor  of 
English  and  director  of  the 
Residential  College. 

Dr.  Clark  joined  the  physics 
faculty  in  1965.  He  has  taught 
every  course  offered  in  physics 
and  has  served  as  head  of  the 
department.  He  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast 
section  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Physics  Teachers  and  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  in 
Tennessee.  His  interest  is  lattice 
dynamics  in  crystals. 

Dr.  Arndt  came  to  the  English 
department  at  UNC-G  in  1968 
with  a  special  interest  in  nine- 
teenth century  American  literature. 
As  director  of  the  Residential 
College  for  the  past  three  years, 
he  has  promoted  a  cross-disci- 
plinary approach  to  undergraduate 
studies.  His  courses  in  the  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  are  popular 
among  students.  ■ 

A  New  President  Steps  In 

Before  the  end  of  school  last 
spring,  Kim  Theriault,  a  junior 
business  administration  major 
from  Somerville,  NJ,  was  installed 
as  the  new  president  of  Student 
Government.  A  few  weeks  earlier 
she  had  won  a  runoff  election  on 
a  platform  of  campus  unity  and 
organization. 

When  the  fall  semester  begins, 
Kim  and  her  cabinet  will  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  start  to  put  into 


practice  what  she  promised. 

She  plans  to  establish  a 
Residence  Hall  Association,  which 
would  be  formed  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  twenty-two  residence 
halls.  "1  think  this  is  a  good  way 
to  get  students  involved  with 
planning  their  own  social  and 
academic  lives  here,"  Kim  said. 
She  hopes  the  election  of  class 
officers  will  also  give  students 
better  representation,  and  because 
one-third  of  the  University's 
student  body  is  graduate  students, 
she  will  extend  her  executive 
cabinet  to  include  graduate  affairs. 

In  addition,  Kim  hopes  to 


(L-R)  SG  president  Kim  Iheriault.  Mce  presi- 
dent Tom  Franklin,  and  attorney  general  Cindy 
Brown. 

encourage  school  spirit  through 
the  athletic  programs,  and  she  will 
support  a  black  studies  minor  and 
work  toward  integrating  black 
studies  in  liberal  arts  courses  at 
UNC-G.    ■ 

Magical  Opera-tunity 

An  informal,  non-credit  course, 
"The  Magic  of  Opera:  An  Intro- 
duction," will  be  offered  to  the 
community  through  the  UNC-G 
Office  of  Continuing  Education 
beginning  October  4th.  The  course 
is  designed  to  enhance  general 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
opera  with  an  emphasis  on  Verdi's 
Rigoletto,  which  will  be  performed 
by  the  Greensboro  Opera  Com- 
pany on  October  11th. 

Dr.  Aubrey  Garlington  of  the 


UNC-G  School  of  Music  will  lead 
the  sessions  which  will  meet  on  six 
consecutive  Tuesday  evenings  from 
7:30  to  9:00  p.m.  For  information, 
call  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  at  (919)  379-5414.  ■ 

Gifts  Add  Gusto  to 
Computers  and 
Elementary  Ed 

Two  recent  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity put  a  sparkle  on  two  shining 
programs.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Indus- 
tries Inc.  pledged  $750,000  to 
UNC-G  to  develop  a  broad,  new 
program  that  will  make  the  school 


Prospectus 

a  state  resource  in  computer 
education,  and  a  bequest  of 
$150,000  from  the  late  Nena 
DeBerry  '10  established  an 
endowed  scholarship  fund  for 
students  planning  careers  in 
elementary  education. 

The  Reynolds  gift  will  help 
finance  a  three-pronged  program 
in  computer  education.  First,  the 
gift  will  allow  the  University  to 
enrich  the  computer  curricula  in 
graduate  programs  in  the  School 
of  Business  and  Economics. 
Second,  it  will  create  a  short,  non- 
credit  program  in  computing  for 
managers  and  technical  staff  who 
work  for  Piedmont  businesses. 
Finally,  under  the  program  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
curricula  will  be  revised  in  the  six 
professional  schools  and  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  set 
a  new  standard  of  computer 
literacy  for  students. 

The  DeBerry  Scholarship  Fund 
will  offer  scholarships,  ranging 
from  S750  to  $2000,  to  students 
preparing  for  elementary  teaching 
careers.  Miss  DeBerry  spent  her 
lifetime  in  education  as  a  teacher, 
supervisor,  principal,  and 
librarian.  The  endowed  scholarship 
fund  is  named  in  honor  of  her 
sister,  Katharine  Smith  DeBerry, 
who  died  while  a  student  at  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (now  UNC-G).  The  first 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a 
student  this  fall.  ■ 
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Changing  Faces 

Off  and  on  during  this  summer, 
a  new,  energetic  woman  has 
appeared  striding  through  the 
hallways  and  offices  of  Mossman 
Building.  This  woman  is  Dr. 
Elisabeth  Zinser,  who  has  been 
working  closely  with  Vice 
Chancellor  Stanley  Jones  in 
preparation  for  becoming  the  new 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  at  the  University.  She  will 
assume  the  position  vacated  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Jones,  who  is 
retiring,  on  September  1. 

In  her  move  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  where  she  was  a 
senior  academic  officer.  Dr.  Zinser 
will  bring  academic  training  in 
three  of  the  six  areas  represented 
by  professional  schools  at  UNC-G. 
She  earned  an  undergraduate 
degree  and  a  master's  in  nursing, 
a  doctorate  in  educational 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in 
management  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Her  range  of  academic  exper- 
ience was  one  quality  that  made 
her  the  top  candidate  among  the 
171  applicants  for  the  position.  In 
April,  when  she  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  faculty  and  students 
as  a  star  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  post,  her  breadth  of 
interdisciplinary  interests  was 
evident  in  her  presentation, 
"Creativity:  The  Human  Mind 
and  the  University."  What  she 
does  in  her  spare  time  is  testimony 
to  her  range  of  interests  and  her 
energy.  When  she's  not  working, 
she  may  be  strapping  on  scuba 
gear  or  a  pair  of  skis.  She  also 
likes  to  read  poetry  with  friends 
and  play  Frisbee  with  her  dog. 

Dr.  Zinser  joined  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  1977  as  a 
professor  and  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing.  Under  her 
leadership,  the  College  of  Nursing 
was  given  national  accreditation, 
the  curriculum  was  revised,  a  new 
master's  degree  was  established, 
and  the  budgetary  resources  were 
expanded.  Earlier,  she  held  a  joint 
appointment  with  the  University  of 


Kentucky  and  the  University  of 
Louisville  as  an  assistant  to  the 
vice  presidents  for  inter- 
institutional  education  and 
program  development. 

As  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Dr.  Zinser  will  oversee 
UNC-G's  academic  program,  the 
responsibility  that  Dr.  Jones  has 
held  since  he  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1971.  The  deans  of  the 
University's  six 'professional 
schools  and  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  report  to  her. 
The  directors  of  the  academic 
support  offices  will  also  be  respon- 
sible to  her. 


Dr.  I'lizuheth  Zinser 

Dr.  Jones  is  retiring  from  this 
position  one  week  before  his  65th 
birthday.  When  he  came  to 
UNC-G  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  where  he  had  been  a 
professor  of  history,  he  adminis- 
tered an  academic  program  that 
included  452  faculty  members  and 
served  6,703  students.  Today,  the 
faculty  numbers  633,  and  enroll- 
ment has  increased  to  10,126.  To 
honor  his  twelve  years  of  service, 
a  special  book  fund  for  Jackson 
Library  has  been  established  in  the 
names  of  Dr.  Jones  and  his  wife, 
Adele.  At  a  reception  where  this 
honor  was  announced.  Chancellor 
Moran  called  Dr.  Jones,  "a 
bastion  of  strength  and  a  extra- 
ordinarily fine  decision-maker."  ■ 


Au  Revoir  to  Retirees 

The  UNC-G  family  offered  best 

wishes  to  eleven  faculty  members 

who    are    retiring    from    their 

teaching  posts  this  year.  They  are: 

Susan  Elizabeth  Barksdale  '39 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Art 

forty  years  of  service 

Dr.  Warren  Asliby 

Professor 

Department  of  Religious  Studies 

thirty  four  years  of  service 

Dr.  Franklin  Parker 

Professor 
Department  of  History 

thirty-two  years  of  service 

Sarah  Wilson  Jones  '39 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Business 

Information  and 

Support  Systems 

thirty-one  years  of  service 

Ur.  Kendon  Smith 

Alumni  Professor 
Department  of  Psychology 

twenty-nine  years  of  service 

Dr.  Richard  Current 

Disiingtushed  Professor 
Department  of  History 

twenty-eight  years  of  service 

Dr.  Eunice  Minerva  Deemer 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Clothing 

and  Textiles 

twenty  years  of  service 

Peter  Agostini 

Professor 
Department  of  Art 

seventeen  years  of  service 

Mozelle  Keller  Williams  '45 

Instructor 

Department  of  Home 

Economics  Education, 

Consumer  Science 

and  Management 

seventeen  years  of  service 

Edith  Vortrefflich  Sloan  '63 

Lecturer 

Department  of  Mathematics 

seventeen  years  of  service 

Dr.  Dwight  Gentry 

Professor 

Department  of  Business 

Administration 

thirteen  years  of  service 
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Finishing  Touches 
on  a  Glorious  Year 


by  Ty  Biickner  '84 

Sports  Information  Directoi 


Artists  with  their  rackets.  Amy  Brown  (left)  and  Lisa  Zimmerman  were 
two  promising  freshmen  on  the  Lady  Spartans  tennis  team  that  posted 
a  20-4  record,  won  the  Dixie  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  cham- 
pionship, and  fell  just  four  points  shy  of  taking  the  !^CAA  Division 
III  team  championship. 


Eight  months  after  the  soccer 
team  opened  a  fall  campaign 
that  produced  the  NCAA  Division  III 
national  championship,  the  women's 
tennis  team  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  an  outstanding  year  in  athletics  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  with  a  second  place 
finish  in  the  Division  III  national 
tournament. 

Under  the  direction  of  first-year 
coach  Lynne  Agee,  the  Lady  Spar- 
tans fell  just  four  points  shy  of  the 
NCAA  Division  III  team  champion- 
ship, which  was  won  by  Principia 
College  of  Illinois.  The  national  tour- 
nament was  played  May  9-15  in 
Claremont,  CA. 

Two  UNC-G  freshman  players. 
Amy  Brown  of  Springfield,  OH,  and 
Lisa  Zimmerman  of  Fairfield,  NJ, 
also  participated  in  the  individual 
national  tournaments  for  singles  and 
doubles,  also  held  in  Claremont,  CA. 
Brown  lost  in  the  second  round  of  the 
sixty-four  player  singles  tourney,  and 
the  team  of  Brown-Zimmerman  lost 
in  the  opening  round  of  the  thirty- 
two  team  doubles  event. 

In  team  competition,  UNC-G  ad- 


vanced two  players  to  the  singles 
finals  and  two  pairs  to  the  doubles 
finals.  Freshman  Barbara  Bailer  of 
Asheboro  was  the  only  Lady  Spartan 
to  win  an  event,  defeating  Wendy 
Antisdel  of  Occidental  College,  CA, 
6-1,  6-3  for  the  No.  4  singles  title. 
Sophomore  Maureen  Kimtis  of  Gard- 
ner, MA,  lost  in  the  singles  finals  at 
No.  5  while  the  teams  of  Brown-Zim- 
merman and  Kimtis-Heidi  Albright 
of  Key  Biscayne,  FL,  lost  in  the 
doubles  finals  at  No.  1  and  No.  3 
respectively. 

"We  were  very  pleased  with  our 
performance  in  the  nationals," 
Coach  Agee  said.  "Of  course,  we 
were  disappointed  that  we  did  not 
win  it  all,  because  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  chance  to  do  just  that.  But  for  a 
team  that  is  so  young  to  do  so  well 
is  a  great  accomplishment." 

The  Lady  Spartans  won  the  Di.xie 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
championship  for  the  second  straight 
season  and  posted  a  20-4  overall 
record  including  fall  and  spring  play. 
The  squad  was  14-2  this  spring  and 
lost  no  players  by  way  of  graduation. 


In  other  spring  sports: 

•  UNC-G  captured  the  Dixie  Con- 
ference regular  season  and  tourna- 
ment championships  in  softball, 
posting  a  16-2  mark  in  conference 
regular  season  play  and  a  29-11 
record  overall.  Coach  Tere  Dail's 
team  also  hosted  the  UNC-G  Invi- 
tational Tournament,  which  was  won 
by  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Tournament,  which  was  won  by  East 
Carolina  University. 

•  The  men's  tennis  team  compiled 
a  9-4  overall  record  and  a  5-1  mark 
in  Dixie  Conference  competition 
under  Coach  Ed  Douma.  Freshman 
Neal  Dorman  of  Greensboro  teamed 
with  junior  Doug  Pond  of  Winston- 
Salem  to  win  the  No.  3  doubles  title 
in  the  conference  tournament. 

•  The  Spartans  golf  team,  under 
Coach  Mike  Berticelli,  won  the 
Belmont  Abbey  Invitational,  one  of 
six  the  squad  participated  in  this 
spring.  UNC-G  took  third  place  in 
the  Dixie  Conference  tournament  in 
Virginia  Beach,  VA. 
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Class  notes  are  based  on  informalion  received 
by  letter  and  news  clippings.  Material  received 
prior  to  September  15,  1983,  will  appear  in  the 
fall  issue.  Information  received  after  the 
deadline  will  appear  in  the  winter  issue. 


The  Tens 

The    late    Nena    Marshall    DeBerry     '10 

bequeathed  $150,000  to  UNC-G  for  an 
endowed  scholarship  in  memory  of  her  sister, 
Katherine  Smith  DeBerry,  who  died  while  a 
student  at  the  State  Normal.  The  scholarships 
will  support  students  in  elementary  education. 
The  first  will  be  awarded  this  fall.  Throughout 
her  career  in  education,  Nena  was  a  principal, 
librarian,  teacher,  and  supervisor  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  schools. 

Kate  Hoskins  '14,  a  resident  of  Friends 
Home  in  Guilford  County,  is  working  to 
preserve  a  site  in  her  hometown  of  Summer- 
field  where  she  claims  Captain  John  Dent 
became  the  first  North  Carolina  patriot  to  die 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  ~  May  MacQueen 
MacPherson  '14  has  moved  into  a  new  retire- 
ment home.  Her  address  is:  Heritage  Place, 
Apartment  402,  325  North  Cool  Spring  Street, 
Fayetteville. 


1922 


REUNION 
1987 


Lois  Collins  Sims  has  lived  in  the  same  house 
in  Wa.xhaw  for  fifty-nine  years.  For  forty-eight 
years,  she  taught  at  Wa,\haw  School. 


1923 


REUNION  NOTES:  It  was  wonderful  that 
thirteen  of  us  '23ers  were  able  to  get  back  for 
a  reunion  after  si.x  decades!  We  all  rejoiced  and 
were  truly  thankful.  Undaunted  by  increasing 
age  and  decreasing  strength,  those  present  con- 
fidently voted  to  return  in  1985  to  mark  our 
sixty-second  anniversary.  That  vote  showed  the 
spirit  implied  in  our  class  motto:  Courage. 

Friday,  as  we  arrived  at  the  Alumni  House 
to  register  and  get  our  class  button,  we  found 
on  our  nametag  a  small  red  satin  rose  in  one 
corner  —  a  touching  reminder  of  our  class 
flower.  That  really  made  us  feel  special.  All 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  there  were  varied  and 
dehcious  foods  and  drinks  served  in  the  Alumni 
House.  A  really  good  buffet  supper  was  served 
in  Nonh  Dining  Hall  Friday  evening.  On  Satur- 
day, there  was  an  elaborate  brunch/lunch  for 
the  alumni  in  the  ballroom  of  Elliott  Center. 
I'm  telling  you,  girls,  times  have  changed  at 
our  alma  mater  since  the  days  of  sparse  fare 
in  Spencer  Dining  Room! 

Besides  the  formal  and  informal  meetings  of 
reunion  classes  on  Saturday,  the  big  event  of 
the  day  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  Aycock  Auditorium.  At  this 
time,  various  reports  were  made  by  commit- 
tees, officers,  and  the  chancellor,  and  special 
awards  were  given.  All  the  reunion  classes  were 
recognized.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
class  of  1933  celebrating  their  fiftieth,  and  to 
us  on  our  sixtieth.  When  we,  who  were  seated 


Movement  and  Computers  — 

In  her  quest  for  the  "optimum  human 
performance,"  Ann  Penny  '66  has 
summoned  the  mathematical  gaze  of 
the  computer.  As  the  director  of 
research  at  the  Coto  Research  Center 
in  Trabuco  Canyon,  CA,  Ann  has 
used  the  computer  to  analyze  human 
movement  in  downhill  skiing,  in  foot- 
ball passing,  and  in  using  sports  equip- 
ment. She  has  served  as  president  of 
Computerized  Biomechanical  Analysis 
since  its  origin  in  1971.  Ann  began  her 
study  of  human  movement  while  earn- 
ing her  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  exercise  science  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

on  the  first  two  rows  on  the  right  side,  arose 
and  faced  the  audience,  we  received  very  hearty 
and  prolonged  applause  —  partly  because  of 
our  age  and  spunk,  but  mainly,  1  think, 
because  of  our  fire-engine  red  T-shirts  with 
white  letters  saying,  "1  am  Twenty-Three." 
Each  of  us  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  tray 
with  an  etching  of  Foust  Building  in  gold. 

The  most  fun  for  our  class,  of  course,  came 
from  seeing  each  other  and  from  swapping  in- 
formation about  ourselves  and  other  class- 
mates. We  all  stayed  in  North  Spencer  and 
visited  back  and  forth  and  went  to  meals 
together.  On  Saturday  after  lunch  we  met  in 
the  library  of  the  Alumni  House  for  a  "halfway 
formal"  meeting.  Emmy  !Vlills,  who  is  in 
charge  of  Special  Collections  in  the  University 
Library,  sent  word  that  the  rare  volume  she  had 
hoped  to  purchase  with  the  money  given  as  a 
memorial  to  Virginia  Terrell  Lathrop  was  not 
yet  available.  In  its  place,  she  recommended 
a  book  on  early  methods  of  teaching.  The  class 
voted  to  authorize  her  to  purchase  that  book 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  reported  that  as  of  reunion  weekend, 
thirty-eight  members  of  our  class  had  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $9,659.44  to  Annual  Giving. 
It  was  also  reported  that  there  is  $299.80  in  our 
special  class  fund  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
plot  just  outside  what  we  knew  as  "Miss  King's 
Office."  The  corners  have  been  trampled  by 
passers-by  and  the  landscape  architect  has 
recommended  that  a  decorative  brick  border 
be  laid  between  the  shrubs  and  the  sidewalk. 
The  class  voted  to  have  the  funds  used  to  add 
the  brick  work.  When  we  "passed  the  hat"  to 
keep  our  class  fund  in  good  shape,  $69.00  was 
collected.  This  includes  a  contribution  sent  by 
Josephine  Jenkins  Bulluck  of  Rocky  Mount 
who  was  unable  to  attend  but  who  wanted  to 
be  a  part  of  anything  we  did. 

We  were  proud  and  thankful  that  Katherine 
Gregg  Barker  and  her  husband  have  been  very 
generous  in  making  gifts  to  the  University. 
Among  these  have  been  a  scholarship  fund  and 
payments  to  cover  the  life  insurance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member  with  the  University  to  be  the 
beneficiary.  We  are  also  very  proud  of  all  the 
faithful  ones  who  have  given  lesser  amounts 
through  the  years. 

It  saddened  us  to  learn  that  these  class 
members  have  died  since  our  last  reunion  in 


1980:  Ida  Belle  Moore,  Esther  Moody  l.each. 
Thelma  Harper  Winslead.  Marlland  Sadler 
Sykes.  and  Helene  Hudnell.  There  may  be 
others  that  at  this  time  are  not  known  to  your 
secretary. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  been  requested  to 
mail  to  each  member  of  our  class  a  copy  of  the 
latest  listing  of  our  members.  Please  send  in 
any  news  of  any  of  us.  Also  send  in  contribu- 
tions to  Annual  Giving  when  you  can.  Don't 
forget  that  your  contribution  entitles  you  to 
receive  Alumni  News. 

Those  present  for  our  sixtieth  were:  Mae 
Allison  Porter,  Beulah  Brake,  Mary  Sue  Beam 
Fonville,  Alma  BlounI  Longman,  Katherine 
Gregg  Barker.  .AIna  Kiser.  .\nn  Little. 
Masemore,  Julia  Montgomery  Street,  lola 
Parker.  Kathleen  PeltiCt  Hawkins.  Mae  Shearer 
Stringfield.  Agnes  Stout,  and  Florrie  Wilson 
TroIIinger. 

Those  sending  cards  or  notes  of  regrets  and 
wishes  were  Beriha  Johnson.  Pearl  Knight 
Biggs.  Alline  Mulder  Furrow.  Augusta  Sapp 
Slough.  Emily  Wright,  .\llie  Hill  Boney,  who 
did  not  actually  finish  with  us  but  who  likes 
to  keep  in  touch,  sent  fond  regrets. 

Mark  vour  calendar  for  the  next  reunion  in 
May  of  1985! 

Reporter:  Marv  Sue  Beam  Fonville 
OTHER  NOTES:  The  Kiser-Carpenier 
Chronicle,  a  book  holding  Library  of  Congress 
Card  Number  82-084706,  was  edited  and 
recently  published  by  .\lna  Kiser  and  her 
brother.  It  is  an  account  of  the  descendants  and 
ancestors  of  their  grandparents.  Alna  taught 
for  forty-one  years  in  public  schools. 


1924  1984 

Annie  Royal  Wilkerson  Andrews  and  her  hus- 
band enjoy  working  in  their  yard  in 
Tallahassee,  FL. 


1925 


REUNION 
1985 


Maxine  Taylor  Fountain  co-edited  a  recently 
published  history  of  the  NC  Mothers  Associ- 
ation. Ruth  Wilson,  a  co-founder  of  the 
association  and  its  second  chairman,  con- 
tributed an  account  of  the  association's  origin. 
Included  in  the  biographical  sketches  are  the 
late  Sadie  Lou  McBrayer  McCain  16,  the  1945 
state  mother;  the  late  Mary  Martin  Sloop,  who 
was  an  honorary  degree  recipient  and  the  stale 
mother  in  1951;  Mary  Elizabeth  Hunt  Henley 
'27,  the  1963  state  mother;  and  Carol  Howard 
East  '40.  the  state  mother  in  1979. 

Lucile  Meredith's  great-niece,  Kathryn  Sims 
Smaw,  is  a  UNC-G  junior.  Lucile  lives  in  New 
Bern. 

SYMP.ATHY  is  extended  to  Myrtle  Scholl 
Hopson,  whose  husband  died  in  March. 


1926 


REUNION 


Artist  Ruth  Henry  gave  a  lecture  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fibers,  Quilted  Art  show  at  the 
Greensboro  Arts  Center  in  April.  She  sold  two 
of  her  hangings. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Eleanor  Vanne- 
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man  Benson.  Nancy  Benson  '54,  and  Neil 
Benson  '81  (MBA),  whose  husband/ father  died 
in  April. 


1927 


REUNION 
1987 


Emma  .\llison  Robertson  and  her  husband 
ha\  e  lis  ed  at  the  Triad  United  Methodist  Home 
in  Winston-Salem  since  last  November. 


1928 


REUNION  NOTES:  Twenty  members  of  the 
class  of  1928  celebrated  their  fifty-fifth  reunion 
Friday  night.  May  13,  with  a  dinner  in  the 
Ferguson  Room  in  Elliott  Center.  Virginia 
Bade  Phillips,  class  treasurer  and  chair  for  the 
reunion,  welcomed  the  members  and,  follow- 
ing the  invocation  by  Dr.  Joyce  Cooper,  called 
for  a  moment  of  remembrance  for  the  si.xty- 
eight  members  who  are  deceased.  After  an- 
nouncements as  to  Saturday's  program,  "Gin" 
relayed  messages  from  class  president  Minnie 
Walker.  Virginia  Sloan  Swain,  Mary  l.ou 
Fuller  Abbott,  Mary  Louise  McDearman 
Holzapel.  Evelyn  Gordon  Ripple,  "Monk" 
Henley  (the  only  .M.D.  in  the  class),  and 
Suzanne  Hurley  Hall  (our  class  mascot). 
"Gibby"  Satterfield  shared  notes  from  Martha 
Hall  Clarke  and  from  Margaret  Walters  Bell 
through  her  sister.  Margaret  lost  both  corneas 
following  a  cataract  implant  and  had  just  had 
a  cornea  transplant.  Rosalie  Wiley  Mayfield, 
whose  search  for  a  copy  of  the  music  her 
mother  wrote  for  the  class  song,  "Lavender 
and  White,"  had  been  unsuccessful,  said  that 
it  led  to  a  morning  of  delightful  nostalgia  even 
though  she  didn't  find  the  music.  Fadean 
Pleasants  Van  Tassel  had  a  call  from  Lucy 
Taylor  Baird  who  was  disappointed  at  not 
being  at  reunion,  as  were  all  of  the  others. 

Gin  and  Gibby  did  a  sister  act  on  "The  Years 
that  Were."  They  alternated  between  what  was 
happening  on  campus  and  off  during  the  four 
years  of  our  college  days.  The  happenings  in 
the  years  1924  to  mid-1928  ran  the  gamut, 
beginning  with  the  introduction  of  Kleenex  to 
the  death  of  Lenin,  and  the  elections  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  as  president  and  Nellie  Taylor  Ross 
of  Wyoming  and  "Ma"  Ferguson  of  Te.xas  as 
the  first  women  governors.  Ford  manufactured 
his  ten  millionth  car,  and  one  without  the  self- 
starter  could  be  bought  for  $290.  1925  brought 
the  "flapper,"  the  Charleston,  and  the  first 
motor  inn.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  wrote  The  Great 
Gatshy,  and  Theodore  Dreiser,  An  American 
Tragedy.  "The  Grand  OP  Opry"  was  born. 
The  first  volume  of  Mein  A'amp/ appeared,  and 
so  did  the  Burma  Shave  jingles  along  every 
road  in  the  U.S. 

Gibby  reported  the  pre-coUege  arrival  of  in- 
structions and  information  pertaining  to  the 
college  life,  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  student  government  association,  and  the 
rules  governing  daily  life.  Any  student  caught 
riding  in  a  car  without  the  permission  of  the 
dorm  social  director  was  usually  suspended.  No 
student  was  permitted  to  smoke  while 
registered  at  N.C.C.W.  Dancing  with  men  was 
not  permitted  on  campus,  nor  were  students 
allowed  to  attend  public  dances  in  Greensboro. 


Quiet  hours  were  7:30  to  10:(K)  weeknights  and 
2:00  to  4:00  on  Sundays.  Lights  were  off  at 
10:15  except  on  Saturdays  when  lights  could 
stay  on  until  11:00.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  the  girls  "stroll  on  the  public  streets." 
Students  had  to  have  permission  from  the 
social  director  for  all  trips  downtown  and  had 
to  be  back  by  6:10  p.m.  weekdays  and  1:00 
p.m.  Saturdays.  Freshmen  had  orientation  on 
student  government  for  three  weeks,  then  were 
quizzed  by  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  they  passed,  they  took  the  pledge. 

No  wonder  the  freshmen  arrived  nervous 
and  fearful.  Most  came  by  train,  with  trunks 
and  suitcases.  They  were  met  by  older  girls  and 
some  faculty,  who  herded  them  to  the  street 
cars  while  the  college  truck  picked  up  the 
trunks.  The  first  sight  of  this  new  home  was 
the  sparse  furniture  in  unadorned  rooms,  and 
the  first  meal  was  in  the  huge  dining  hall  filled 
with  strangers.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  at  bed- 
time. Mrs.  Sue  Stone  Durand's  speech  the  next 
day  telling  us  we  were  "Well-Come"  to  the 
college  did  little  to  brighten  our  spirits. 

Organizing  the  class  took  priority  after 
registration.  Ernestine  Welton  was  the  first 
president,  later  the  student  government  presi- 
dent, and  then  everlasting  president  for  her 
short  life.  Wilmer  Kuck  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent; Viola  Glover,  secretary;  Martha  Hall, 
treasurer;  Lucille  Boone,  critic;  Frances  G. 
Gibson,  Senate  representative;  and  Louise 
Jackson,  cheerleader.  Fifteen  other  members 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Class  officers  were  elected  twice  a  year. 

Homesickness  consumed  a  lot  of  energy  and 
caused  gallons  of  tears  that  first  year.  Letters, 
movies,  and  dates  served  to  palliate  the  disease. 
There  were  exciting  days,  too.  Invitation  days 
to  the  four  societies  were  perhaps  the  highlight 
as  each  girl  became  a  member  of  Cornelian, 
Dikean,  Adelphian,  or  Aletheian. 

In  the  outside  world  of  1926,  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps  came  into  existence,  as 
did  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
above-the-knee  skirts  and  cotton  shirt  waist 
dresses.  Clara  Bow,  the  most  famous  of  the 
flappers,  appeared  in  "Dancing  Mothers"  and 
Rudolph  Valentino  in  "Son  of  the  Sheik."  The 
Florida  land  boom  collapsed  after  two  destruc- 
tive hurricanes.  In  1927,  Chanel  made  the 
headlines  with  "No.  5";  Chanel  jackets  with 
braid  trim  startled  the  fashion  world.  Ernest 
Hemingway's  Men  Without  Women  was 
published.  Al  Jolson's  "The  Jazz  Singer"  was 
a  big  hit,  and  Laurel  and  Hardy's  first  film  ap- 
peared. A  series  of  musical  greats  arrived  on 
Broadway:  "Porgy,"  "A  Connecticut 
Yankee,"  "Funny  Face,"  and  "Show  Boat." 
One  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  world 
was  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  solo  non-stop 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  Hitler  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  Mein  Kampf. 
Ford's  fifteenth  million  Model  T  came  off  the 
line,  and  he  closed  his  factories  for  six  months; 
he  reopened  with  his  Model  A.  Twenty-three 
million  cars  were  then  on  the  roads.  Hot  dog 
stands  and  roadside  cafes  followed. 

It  was  1928's  junior  year  before  they  finally 
settled  on  a  class  song;  it  was  written  by  Rosalie 
Wiley's  mother.  The  class  never  had  any  money 
in  the  treasury,  so  there  were  constant  efforts 
to  collect  dues.  There  were  many  excellent 


athletes  in  the  class,  and  competition  was  high. 
Recalling  dancing  in  Old  Spencer  gym  brought 
back  many  songs  of  the  era:  "Rose  Marie," 
"Always,"  "When  Day  is  Done,"  as  well  as 
"Don't  Bring  Lulu,"  "Collegiate,"  "Birth  of 
the  Blues,"  "Varsity  Drag,"  "Yes,  Sir,  That's 
My  Baby,"  and  "Whoopee." 

The  entire  college  turned  out  when  Lind- 
bergh was  ridden  through  the  campus  in  an 
open  car;  cheers,  greetings,  and  flowers  were 
showered  on  the  hero.  Many  other  celebrities 
appeared  on  campus  in  the  lyceum  programs 
and  as  invited  guests.  Homesickness  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  the  class  members  took  on 
responsibilities.  The  fun  of  choosing  "differ- 
ent" class  jerseys  (rather  than  the  traditional 
cardigans).  May  baskets,  "Big  Sisters"  parties, 
the  choosing  of  the  class  ring  —  all  of  these 
events  spurred  the  reunioners  to  share  their 
memories  before  Gin  moved  them  on  to  "Show 
and  Tell." 

We  had  countless  reports  of  visits  to  faraway 
places  as  well  as  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  interesting  career  tales  and 
reports  of  endless  volunteer  jobs  still  going  on 
in  busy  lives.  Only  the  lateness  of  the  hour  put 
a  stop  to  the  meeting. 

One  special  guest  was  Dr.  Margaret  Lins 
Bertrand  (the  daughter  of  the  late  Margaret 
"Fuzzy"  Beam  Lins),  who  is  a  well-known 
radiologist  in  the  Greensboro  area.  She  is  open- 
ing her  own  office  this  summer  after  being  a 
staff  member  of  Cone  Hospital  for  some  time. 

Members  who  were  present  were  Margaret 
Hunter  Mitzel,  Mabel  Welch  Ellis,  Reita  Lyons 
Maclntyre  and  husband,  Fadean  Pleasants  Van 
Tassel,  Joyce  Cooper,  Frances  "Gibby"  Satter- 
field, Lyb  Glascock  Owen,  Virginia  "Gin" 
Batte  Phillips  and  husband,  Mary  Howard 
Harris,  Ruth  Owen  Miller,  Hilda  Brawley 
Barber,  Martha  Biggs  Thompson,  Edna 
Cartland  Donnell,  Wilmer  Kuck  Borden, 
Louise  Cherry  Smith,  and  Katherine  Taylor. 

Those  present  voted  to  have  a  reunion  in 
1988  and  elected  Gin  Batte  Philbps  and  Louise 
Cherry  Smith  to  serve  again  as  co-chairs.  Gin 
expressed  her  appreciation  to  Cherry  for  the 
lovely  centerpieces  and  to  Katherine  Taylor  for 
the  dessert  wine. 

Reporter:  Frances  "Gibby"  Satterfield 


1929 


Mattie  Query  Esleeck  retired  from  teaching  and 
lives  in  Portsmouth,  VA. 

Two  members  of  the  class  of  '29  were  named 
by  the  City  of  Greensboro  as  Senior  Citizens 
of  the  Month  this  year.  Cordelia  French  Walke 
was  the  January  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Month. 
Retired  from  teaching  at  Grimsley  High 
School,  she  organized  the  Lewis  Center  Bridge 
Club.  Elizabeth  Sneed  was  honored  in 
February.  Also  a  retired  teacher,  she  was  one 
of  the  first  volunteers  at  the  United  Services 
for  Older  Adults  and  serves  on  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Betty  Ehringhaus 
Tyson,  whose  husband  died  in  April,  and  to 
Pauline  Linney  Wall,  whose  husband  died  in 
March. 
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1930 


REUNION 

1985 


1931 


A  new  scholarship  for  special  education  majors 
at  High  Point  College  honors  the  late  Hunl 
Barber  Moffill,  In  the  1950s  she  volunteered 
to  teach  in  the  first  class  for  mentally  retard- 
ed children  in  High  Point's  schools.  She  later 
served  as  special  education  teacher  for  eighteen 
years.  □  Edna  Grantham  Seabury,  now  retired 
in  Nokomis,  FL,  sings  in  a  twelve-voice 
ensemble  of  the  Cecilian  Music  Society  of 
Venice.  She  is  also  the  manager  and  librarian 
of  the  Suncoast  Symphony  of  Venice.  Her  sons 
are  "forty-ish  and  happy." 

The  Soroptimists  of  Alexandria,  VA, 
presented  Frankie-Jo  Mann  Torpy  the  Women 
Helping  Women  Award  in  March.  Her  week 
is  filled  with  volunteer  work  at  the  high  school 
library,  city  jail  work  release  program,  Alex- 
andria Hospital,  Bicential  Center,  and  the 
White  House. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Mabel  Holland 
Wright,  whose  husband  died  in  February.  She 
lives  in  Washington,  DC. 


Catherine  Harris  Ainsworth  has  written  and 
edited  several  books  on  folklore.  A  new  edition 
of  her  book.  Legends  of  New  York  Slate,  was 
published  in  May.  Her  new  book,  Games  and 
Lore  of  Young  Americans,  was  released  in 
April. 


1933 


REUNION  NOTES:  September  1929.  In  the 
words  of  a  far  better  writer  than  I,  "It  was  the 
best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst  of  times,"  when 
we  arrived  on  campus  to  begin  our  four-year 
climb  up  the  Himalayas  of  college  education. 
Now,  in  the  spring  of  1983  and  in  the  fall 
of  our  lives,  the  survivors  returned  one  hun- 
dred strong  to  celebrate  our  1933  graduation. 
Fifty  years! 


A  fiftieth  reunion  is  an  event  worthy  of 
celebration  —  and  celebrate  we  did.  We  made 
merry  with  good  friends,  good  food,  good 
fellowship.  The  Alumni  Office  and  our  own 
reunion  committee  provided  the  necessary 
ingredients  to  make  it  a  perfect  occasion. 

Our  everlasting  president,  Mildred  Brunt 
Smith,  was  unable  to  be  with  us.  Eloise  Cobb 
Harris,  our  vice  president,  served  as  our  leader 
with  grace  and  skill. 

Everything  went  beautifully,  from  the  time 
we  received  our  blue  and  tan  tote  bags  in  the 
Alumni  House  on  Friday  until  we  said  our 
goodbyes  and  turned  in  our  keys  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  We  were  wined  and  dined  and 
gifted.  We  had  a  reunion  lunch/brunch  in 
Elliott  University  Center's  ballroom.  We  had 
our  picture  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Alumni 
House.  We  gathered  at  a  punch  party,  and  we 
got  together  in  our  dorm  rooms  just  like  old 
times. 

How  can  we  thank  our  reunion  committee 
enough  for  all  they  did?  Claire  Hartsook 
Bailey,  Mary  Bailey  Williams  Davis,  Treva 


Class  of  1933.  Row  1  (Icit  lo  right):  .lulienne  Cooner  Ballentine, 
Catherine  McCracken  Burnett,  Lucy  Crocker,  Fay  Dellinger  Crossley, 
Ruby  Paschall  Shackleford,  Irma  Sanford  Bendigo,  Blanche  Mooring 
McKee,  Jerrie  Arthur  Baker.  Row  2:  Helen  Lichtenfels  Gumpert,  Kitty 
Lambe  Leigh,  Sara  Yelverton  Evans,  Beulah  Welch  Bean,  Doris  "Jerry" 
Horton  Privette,  A.  V.  Poe  Williams,  Annie  Thomas,  Doris  Shuier 
Lester,  Evelyn  Ennett  Benner,  Zeola  Sikes  English.  Row  3:  Cleone  Dulin 
Morrison,  Clara  Lee  Lennon  Withrow,  Frances  Brame  Dew,  Virginia 
Dalton  Brown,  Lucy  White  McKenzie,  Dot  Duff  Yetter,  Mary  Brummitt 
Donavant,  Virginia  Morgan  Dysard,  Ethel  Ellington  Await.  Row  4: 
Mary  Bailey  Williams  Davis,  Laura  Riddle  Thompson,  Lois  Covington 
Mclntyre,  Mary  Anna  Lentz  Cline,  Alleen  Charles  McDonald,  Sadie 
Mull  Moser,  Allie  Sue  Sherrill  Phillips,  Madge  Kenyon  .Maree,  Kate 
Harrison  Wharton,  Marjorie  Field  Foil.  Row  5  (short):  Ruth  Barton 
Knott,  Margaret  Henderson  Mitchell,  Valeria  Jackson  Shuford,  Jean 


Freeman.  Row  6:  Elizabeth  Lowdermilk  Atkins,  Johnnie  Stroup  Black- 
burn, Claire  Lind  Goodwin,  Catherine  Mclver  Rowland,  Margaret 
Watson  Trahan,  Jessie  Johnson  Sanford,  Virginia  Pearce  Bobo, 
Dorothy  Blackwood  Hoots.  Row  7:  Arline  Fonville  Irvine,  Etta  Lowry 
Eatman,  Mary  Elizabeth  Albritton  Landauer,  Ruth  Venters  Mills,  Ruth 
Owens  Kruse,  Laura  Jarrett  McGlamery,  Lois  .Marsh  Robinson,  Hazel 
Matthews,  Ruth  Moehlmann  Lineberger,  Eleanor  Morton  Moore. 
Katherine  Turner  Jones.  Row  8  (skip  in):  Clyde  Norcom  Iseley,  Claire 
Hartsook  Dailey,  Buna  Arnold  Cameron,  Burdine  Womble,  .Margaret 
Shepard  Martin,  Jeanette  Davis  Horton.  Row  9:  Lucile  Freeman  Newlin, 
Blanche  Parcell,  Eloise  Cobb  Harris,  Elizabeth  Langford  Cupp,' 
Constance  Herritage  Eddy,  Hallie  Whitted  McDade,  Emma  Rice 
Merritt,  Treva  Wilkerson  Dodd,  Mary  Quill  Omohundro  McDonald, 
Frances  Fowler  Monds,  Rosalind  Paul  Blackwell,  Mary  McMillan  Smith, 
Mary  Herrington  Patrick,  Pauline  Moser  Longest. 
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Wilkerson  Dodd.  and  Sadie  Mull  Moser  did 

themselves  proud. 

We  had  been  asked  to  wear  something  white 
on  Saturday  morning.  .At  the  Alumni  House 
we  learned  why:  white  dresses  and  blouses  were 
the  proper  contrast  for  the  blue  scarves  we  were 
given  to  wear.  Each  of  us  found  a  becoming 
drape  and  topped  it  with  our  '33  button.  We 
had  a  certain  uniformity  as  we  marched  into 
.Aycock  Auditorium  at  10:15  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  —  a  1983 
mass  meeting.  A  standing  ovation  for  the  class 
of  1933  ushered  us  in.  It  was  our  day. 

Catherine  McCracken   Burnett   had  com- 
posed an  anniversary  marching  song  to  the  tune 
of  "Three  Blind  Mice."  We  sang  with  gusto: 
Class  of  '33. 
Very  proud  are  we. 
We  made  the  grade. 
Now  we're  on  parade. 
We  came  to  college  the  year  of  the  Crash, 
But  we  were  determined  to  be  a  smash. 
So  we  starved  and  struggled  and  worked 
away 

While  the  banks  took  a  permanent  holiday. 
But  we  still  survive. 
We're  glad  to  be  alive. 
Class  of  33. 

Very  proud  to  be  .  .  .  etc. 
Aycock's  platform  was  decorated  with  a 
cluster  of  balloons  to  the  right  and  left,  strain- 
ing to  be  off  into  a  higher  atmosphere. 

More  senior  and  more  honorable  classes 
than  ours  were  represented.  The  class  of  '23 
in  their  red  T-shirts  were  celebrating  their  six- 
tieth reunion.  We  looked  in  admiration  at  that 
group.  How  spirited  they  were  and  how  youth- 
ful they  seemed  only  ten  years  more  senior  than 
we.  We  took  hope  from  their  goodly  number 
and  those  high  spirits. 

Did  those  banners  on  the  left  actually  read 
1918  and  1913?  Yes,  we  told  ourselves,  there 
would  be  other  reunions,  but  none  so  memor- 
able as  this  one. 

A  highlight  of  our  fiftieth  came  when  we 
were  "charmed"  with  a  tiny  gold  replica  of  the 
University  seal  on  a  blue  cord.  Walking  for- 
ward to  receive  our  charm  brought  memories 
of  receiving  our  college  diploma. 

We  applauded  the  address  of  Chancellor 
Moran.  We  listened  appreciatively  as  service 
awards  were  given  out. 

We  had  waited  anxiously  for  the  announce- 
ment of  our  special  gift  to  the  University  of 
an  endowed  scholarship.  We  were  challenged 
by  anonymous  donors,  a  member  of  our  class 
and  her  husband,  to  endow  a  scholarship  of 
$10,000.  If  we  would  give  two-thirds  of  that 
amount,  they  would  match  it  with  the  remain- 
ing third.  The  announcement  came:  we  had 
met  the  challenge.  We  received  the  news  with 
proud  applause. 

Latest  reports  at  reunion  showed  that  140 
of  the  class  had  made  contributions  to  total 
$15,827,  and  if  we  could  raise  it  to  $18,000, 
a  further  donation  would  bring  it  to  $20,000. 
This  is  a  grand  achievement,  and  we  still  have 
hopes  of  reaching  that  goal. 

Out  of  the  memories  of  our  own  difficult 
times  when  we  struggled  to  raise  money  for 
tuition  and  other  expenses  has  come  our  deter- 
mination to  make  an  education  possible  for 
other  young  men  and  women.  How  could  we 


better  show  our  appreciation  for  what  the 
University  gave  to  us? 

Believe  me,  a  fiftieth  reunion  is  a  great  thing 
—  truly  worth  looking  forward  to  and  worth 
remembering. 

We  thank  all  who  made  this  one  possible. 
Reporter:  Arline  Fonville  Irvine 
OTHER  NOTES:  "Jimmie"  Dalton  Brown 
writes  that  this  past  year  "has  been  a  year  of 
tragedy  for  me."  Her  husband  died  of  a  heart 
attack  last  November,  and  her  brother  died  in 
April.  She  teaches  part-time  at  Central  Pied- 
mont Community  College.  ~  Frances 
Hayman  Brown  has  an  Asheville  address.  Her 
daughters  live  in  Greensboro.  ^  Arline  Fon- 
ville Irvine  is  learning  to  program  her  home 
computer.  She  lives  in  Nashville,  TN. 

After  attending  the  class  reunion,  Doris 
Shuler  Lester  had  a  visit  from  Irma  Sanford 
Bendigo  and  her  husband,  Ben.  Irma  and  Ben 
live  in  Fort  Myers,  FL.  ^  Four  members  of 
the  class  of  '33  —  Catherine  McCracken 
Burnett,  Mary  Bailey  Williams  Davis,  Mary 
Quill  Omohundro  McDonald,  and  Catherine 
Mclver  Rowland  —  started  first  grade  at  Curry 
School  and  graduated  from  the  Woman's 
College  together. 

SYMPATHY   is  extended  to  Jewel   Rainey 
Stevens,  whose  husband  died  in  April. 
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1934 
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1984 


Johanna  Llchtenfels  Abrahams  has  been  active 
in  music  and  politics  in  Nashville,  TN.  She  is 
a  board  member  of  the  Nashville  Music 
Association  and  chairs  the  Music  Consortium 
of  Nashville;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Republican  Executive  Committee  and 
vice  chair  of  the  David  County  Republican 
Party. 

Morie  Murray  Howard  and  her  husband 
have  received  several  honors  recognizing  their 
contributions  to  education.  Most  recently, 
friends  and  former  students  of  her  husband 
established  the  Howard  Scholarship  for  educa- 
tion majors  at  Methodist  College.  To  recognize 
their  teaching  careers,  a  Cumberland  County 
elementary  school  bears  their  name.  Morie 
taught  for  forty-four  years  before  retiring  in 
1981.  ~  Mary  Alexander  Monteith  has  a  new 
address  and  a  new  last  name.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Glenn  Tucker  and  lives  in  Raleigh  (8008  Old 
Stage  Road  27603). 


1935 


REUNION 
1985 


Charlotte  Porter  Barney  was  a  member  of  the 
organizing  committee  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  UNC-G's  Musical  Arts  Guild.  The  meeting 
included  dinner  and  an  opera. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Paulanna  Cooper, 
whose  husband  died  in  February. 


1935  Commercial 


May  Lattimore  Adams  was  elected  to  be  a 
director  of  the  Greensboro  Pilot  Club.  G  Anne 
Wortham  Cone  was  elected  to  the  Children's 
Home  Society  of  North  Carolina  board  of 
directors. 


Edith  Lambeth  Alexander  joyfully  reports 
from  her  home  in  Miami,  FL:  "For  years  I 
have  missed  all  the  fun  of  reunions,  or  simply 
walking  around  the  campus  whenever  I 
happened  to  be  in  Greensboro,  because  of 
osteoarthritis.  Now,  due  to  a  wonder  drug, 
Feldene,  and  total  knee  surgery,  1  can  again 
write  and  walk.  When  the  class  of  '36  meets 
for  its  50th  anniversary  I  hope  to  be  there." 

The  Greensboro  Quota  Club  named  Mary 
Lewis  Rucker  Edmunds  their  Woman  of  the 
Year.  Z  Margaret  Smith  Hunt  and  E.M.  '66 
(MEd)  live  on  a  farm  in  Denton.  While  he 
tends  a  herd  of  registered  Angus  cattle  and 
gardens,  Margaret  cans  and  freezes  some  of  the 
garden  produce.  They  give  the  money  from 
sales  of  their  remaining  produce  to  the  World 
Hunger  Fund.  Their  daughter  Ann  '65  is  a 
research  scientist  with  Lilly,  and  daughter 
Linda-Margaret  '69  teaches  biology  at  Notre 
Dame. 

Last  winter,  Mildred  Rogers  Martin  spent 
two  weeks  in  Costa  Rica  as  a  member  of  a 
Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  building 
team  that  helped  renovate  a  Methodist  church. 
Mildred's  third  grandchild  was  born  in 
December. 


1937 


REUNION 
1987 


SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Frances  Herbert 

Gooch,  whose  husband  died  in  April. 


1938 


REUNION  NOTES:  The  ladies  with  the  daisies 
in  their  hair  were  the  forty  or  more  members 
of  the  class  of  1938  who  returned  to  alma  mater 
to  confirm  that  good  study  habits  are  a  lifetime 
gift.  Having  retired  from  their  jobs  in  educa- 
tion and  in  the  business  world,  having 
graduated  from  raising  children  to  enjoying 
grandchildren,  100  percent  of  the  group  con- 
firmed that  they  were  busier  than  ever  travel- 
ing, doing  volunteer  work,  and  studying  to 
keep  up  with  our  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  renewal  of  friendships  was  made  more 
exciting  by  a  talent  show  presented  by  members 
of  the  class  on  Friday  night.  As  if  fulfilling  the 
class  prophecy,  Charlotte  Williams  Miller  sang 
an  aria  from  La  Traviata  and  the  laughing  song 
from  Die  Fieidermaus.  Then  in  the  mood  of 
the  1930s,  she  also  danced  the  Charleston.  Lib 
Uzzelle  Griffin,  known  statewide  for  her 
humorous  monologues,  presented  a  talk  on 
memories  of  the  college  in  the  1930s. 

The  reunion  was  planned  and  promoted  by 
Lib  Uzzelle  Griffin,  Ruth  Whalin  Cooke, 
Grace  Parker  Boutwell,  Elizabeth  Dotger 
Murray,  and  Elizabeth  Clay.  They  were 
unanimously  elected  to  plan  the  fiftieth  reunion 
in  1988. 

Reporter:  Georgia  Arnett  Bonds 
OTHER  NOTES:  After  serving  as  president 
of  the  Cleveland,  OH,  Association  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  Lakeside  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Ohio  State  Chapter  of  P.E.O.,  and 
the    Cleveland    District    United    Methodist 
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Women,  Georgia  Arnell  Bonds  is  now  the 

president  of  the  Lake  Erie  Girl  Scout  Council 
which  serves  27,000  girls  and  5,000  adults. 
Georgia  and  her  husband  divide  their  time 
between  Berea,  OH,  and  their  new  condo- 
minium in  Savannah,  GA. 

Charlotte  Williams  Miller  has  been  restor- 
ing the  old  antebellum  home  where  she  was 
reared.  The  Faison  Williams  home,  as  it  is 
called,  was  built  in  1 852  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and 
magnolias.  Charlotte  is  continuing  her  singing 
and  dancing  career  in  the  Palm  Beach,  FL,  area 
where  she  and  her  husband  live.  They  have 
eight  grandchildren. 

Frances  Mullican  Russell,  now  retired  as  a 
school  psychologist,  is  updating  her  father's 
family  history,  Mutlikins  and Mullicans  of  NC. 
n  Mary  Boney  Sheats,  who  has  now  retired 
as  the  Callaway  Professor  of  Bible  and  Religion 
at  Agnes  Scott  College,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  for  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  at  Druid  Hills  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Atlanta.  Mary  has  moved  to  Wilmington. 


1939 


REUNION 
1984 


After  forty  years  at  the  University,  associate 
professor  Susan  Elizabeth  Barksdale  retired 
from  the  art  department  last  spring.  3  The 
Carolinas  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Interior  Designers  restored  the  childhood  home 
of  Margaret  Galloway  Blanchard  and  Marion 
Galloway  Wren  '40  last  year.  The  house  was 
open  for  public  tours  in  April;  representatives 
from  House  Beautiful,  Woman's  Day,  and 
Family  Circle  viewed  the  twenty-one  rooms, 
which  were  decorated  by  ASID  members. 
Margaret  and  Marion  now  live  at  Wren's  Nest 
near  Siler  City. 

At  a  books  and  coffee  program  at  the 
Greensboro  College  library,  Olena  Swain  Bunn 
spoke  on  Chaucer's  Knight.  She  is  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Greensboro  College. 
D  Trudy  Rainey  Creede  retired  from  teaching 
in  June  and  remains  busy,  n  The  NC  Dietetic 
Association  presented  Vera  Rackley  Jenkins 
the  1982  Member  of  the  Year  award.  She  is  the 
president  and  owner  of  Jenkins  &  Associates, 
of  Fayetteville,  a  manufacturer's  representative 
firm  for  food  service  equipment. 

Elizabeth  Phillips  returned  to  UNC-G  to 
attend  a  March  conference  on  women's  studies 
and  to  speak  on  "The  Prickly  Art  of  House- 
keeping: Critical  Women  Reading  Emily 
Dickinson."  She  teaches  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Wake  Forest  University. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Dot  Picker 
Jenkins,  whose  husband,  Scotly,  died  in 
December.  Dot  moved  to  Ho-Ho-Kus,  NJ,  last 
summer. 


1940 


REUNION 
I9S5 


As  vice  president  of  the  NC  Trails  Association 
and  an  advocate  for  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea 
Trail  in  the  state,  Louise  Meroney  Chatfield 
was  presented  the  Governor's  Award  recently 
by  Governor  Hunt.  Louise  teaches  recreation 
classes  at  the  University. 


Honorary  Citizen  —  in  the  flower 
be-decked  Salao  Nobre  of  the  Palacio 
Tiradentes,  two  government  officials 
of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  pre- 
sented Kitty  Rettew  Bregman  '39  a 
scroll  naming  her  an  Honorary  Citizen 
of  the  State,  an  honor  never  before 
given  to  an  American  or  to  a  woman. 
Kitty  founded  and  serves  as  the  chief 
mentor  of  the  Fundacao  Escolar  Pan- 
americana,  an  organization  that  has 
helped  finance  libraries,  vocational 
training,  audiovisual  programs,  and 
building  repairs  for  the  less  privileged 
schools  in  the  State  of  Rio.  Volunteers 
operate  the  organization,  which  is 
funded  by  the  sale  of  Christmas  cards. 
Kitty  has  lived  in  Brazil  since  1952  and 
has  worked  to  improve  education 
there  over  the  past  nineteen  years.  She 
is  the  editor-in-chief  of  Cooking  with 
Ease  in  English  and  Portuguese,  a 
bilingual  cookbook  published  in 
Brazil. 


1941  1986 

Kathleen  Barber  Barnes  retired  three  years  ago 
as  a  home  economics  teacher  and  school 
counselor  in  Brunswick  County.  Z!  For  the 
past  twenty-nine  years,  Helen  Mullican  Hicks 
and  her  family  have  lived  in  New  Haven.  CT, 
where  her  husband  is  a  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  a  teacher  of 
Biblical  archeology  at  Yale.  Helen  and  her  hus- 
band spent  si.x  weeks  last  spring  in  Jerusalem 
to  explore  the  new  archeological  sites. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Alice  Peters 
MacMackin,  whose  husband  died  in  March. 
Alice  lives  in  Edgertown,  MA. 


1942 


REUNION 

1987 


Ruthana  Gill  is  organizing  the  library  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City,  where 
she  lives.  ZL  During  her  retirement  from  thirty- 


three    years    of    teaching,    Esther    Clapp 
Livengood  looks  forward  to  travel. 


1943 


REUNION  NOTES:  Over  sixty  classmates 
came  for  the  fortieth  reunion  on  Friday  after- 
noon. May  13.  We  greeted  each  other  through 
registration  time,  buzzed  through  getting 
settled  and  having  punch  in  the  Alumni  House, 
dined  at  a  festive  buffet  in  North  Dining  Hall, 
and  finally  gathered  in  Elliott  Center  on  Friday 
night.  There  was  much  talk  of  being  retired, 
getting  retired,  and  some  lew  voices  wanting 
no  retirement  at  all. 

Julie  Pepper  Smyth  tried,  sometimes  un- 
successfully, to  keep  us  organized  and  under 
control.  News  from  members  present  and  those 
not  present  was  rampant.  The  Friday  night 
session  continued  briefly  on  Saturday  after- 
noon after  the  alumni  luncheon. 

Everyone  agreed  that  one  of  our  greatest 
calls  to  fame  was  in  the  splendid  reviews  of 
Anne  Piloniak's  current  appearance  on  Broad- 
way in  'Night  Mother,  identified  in  The  New 
Yorker  as  a  "faultlessly  written  play  by  Mar- 
sha Norman,  starring  Kathy  Bates  and  Anne 
Pitoniak."  Anne  was  nominated  for  a  Tony 
Award  this  year. 

There  was  also  much  reporting  of  children 
and  grandchildren,  with  many  thinking  that  the 
highest  call  to  fame  and  happiness. 

Sarah  Gill  Cook,  widowed  now  tor  over 
twenty  years,  lives  in  Florida  near  her  four 
children.  Before  moving  to  Florida,  she  was 
active  in  selling  insurance,  being  an  American 
Airline  flight  attendant,  and  teaching  school. 
Edna  Umstead  Harris  has  lived  in  Atlanta  since 
graduation  and  retired  this  year  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Center.  She  has  three 
children  and  four  grandchildren.  Kathleen 
Rhyne  McGugan  married  an  Air  Force  pilot 
after  graduation  and  traveled  thirty-one  years 
until  retirement  in  1973.  She  now  lives  in 
Aberdeen.  NC,  and  has  one  daughter  and  two 
grandsons.  Frances  Martin  Pearce  lives  in 
Raleigh  with  her  husband,  who  is  a  dentist. 
They  have  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Doris  Clark  Walker  also  lives  in  Raleigh  with 
her  husband,  who  runs  Clark  Art.  One  of  her 
sons  also  works  there.  Doris  is  active  in  a 
Garden  Club  and  in  fine  arts.  Julia  Baldwin 
Gooch  lives  with  her  husband,  George,  in 
Henderson,  NC.  She  said  it  seems  only  yester- 
day when  she  was  at  W.C.  She  has  three 
children  and  four  grandchildren.  Betsy  Roberts 
Schenck  continued  her  education  by  getting 
both  an  MS  '68  and  a  Ph.D.  '73  from  UNC-G. 
She  lives  in  Petersburg,  VA,  and  has  worked 
as  Extension  Specialist  in  Child  Development 
for  Virginia  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for 
nine  years.  She  also  (by  some  miracle,  no 
doubt)  has  five  children  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Harriet  J.  Kupferer  is  our  only  known 
UNC-G  faculty  member.  She  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor in  anthropology  since  1961.  Dorothy 
Odum  Richardson  retired  from  social  work  in 
1981 .  Her  husband  has  just  retired  from  First 
Citizens  Bank.  She  thinks  they  have  been  "very 
blessed"  and  plans  to  enjoy  their  new  life.  They 
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ha\  e  three  daughters  and  are  expecting  a  grand- 
child. Menefce  Bennett  Little  reports  that  she 
met  her  husband  in  an  elevator  in  Raleigh  and 
that  they  lived  in  Raleigh  all  her  married  life. 
He  was  an  attorney  and  died  five  years  ago. 
Menefee  lives  in  Raleigh  near  her  three 
children. 

Martha  Sawyer  is  still  living  in  her 
hometown,  Elizabeth  City,  NC.  She  recently 
retired  after  thirty  years  of  teaching  —  first  in 
high  school,  then  sixth  grade,  and  then  in  an 
elementary  library.  Kate  league  Poole  lives  in 
Winston-Salem,  where  she  teaches  in 
kindergarten.  She  and  her  husband  have  three 
sons.  Merle  Swaim  Corry  has  demonstrated 
real  continuity  by  living  in  Greensboro  for  the 
past  thirty-six  years,  thirty-two  of  them  in  the 
same  house.  She  started  her  teaching  career 
twenty  years  ago  and  plans  to  teach  two  more 
years.  She  has  four  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  nineteen  to  thirty-seven,  and  has  six 
grandchildren. 

Dot  McPherson  Cheek  has  retired  after  31 
years  of  teaching.  She  has  two  sons  and  three 
grandchildren.  Dorothy  Hendrix  Spainhour's 
husband  retired  in  1973.  They  moved  from 
Fayette\  ille  to  Summerfield  and  have  two  un- 
married sons.  Helen  Kemp  Whitney  lives  in 
Perry  Hall,  which  is  just  northeast  of 
Baltimore,  MD.  She  has  four  children,  of 
whom  one  daughter  died  at  age  20.  She  has  one 
granddaughter.  Lavelle  Michael  Siler  lives  in 
Greensboro.  Her  two  sons  and  her  husband 
operate  the  Longview  Golf  Course.  She  also 
has  two  other  children  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Doris  Richardson  Owens  is  a  teacher  and 
department  chairman  of  home  economics  at 
Dudley  High  School  in  Greensboro.  She  is  the 
mother  of  four,  one  of  whom  is  deceased.  She 
has  four  grandchildren  and  is  looking  forward 
to  retirement.  She  is  married  to  L.  Hudson 
Owens,  who  is  retired  from  the  Greensboro 
News  and  Record.  Joan  Flanagan  O'Brien 
returned  to  her  Chapel  Hill  home  in  '79  after 
eight  years  in  California.  Her  husband.  Herb, 
died  in  1980.  She  works  as  a  secretary  at  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center. 
She  enjoys  her  home  and  yard,  her  family  near- 
by, and  her  many  old  friends.  Joan's  mother 
and  sister  live  in  Raleigh,  and  she  sees  them 
frequently.  She  has  one  daughter,  Susan,  who 
is  married. 

Carolyn  W  hite  Southerland  and  her  husband 
enjoy  retirement.  They  spend  much  time  at 
Badin  Lake,  although  they  now  have  a  High 
Point  address.  They  have  two  children  and  five 
grandchildren.  Gertrude  Moore  George  has 
lived  in  Mt.  Airy  since  graduation.  She  started 
teaching  in  1970.  She  and  her  husband, 
George,  have  three  children.  "Trudy"  reported 
that  no  one  retires  in  her  family.  Mary  Thorne 
Tyson  Alexander  has  lived  in  Richmond  since 
1948  when  she  went  there  to  teach  art  in  a 
junior  high.  In  '55  she  married  a  native  of 
Richmond.  They  have  two  daughters  who  both 
graduated  from  UVA.  Mary  Thorne  reports 
that  although  she  has  had  two  heart  attacks  and 
two  by-pass  operations,  she  is  feeling  "in  great 
shape  now  and  having  a  great  time."  She  also 
reported  Joan  Freehof  Gordon's  address  as 
P.O.  Box  2,  Maiden  Bridge,  NY  12115. 
Rachel  Long  is  still  in  Chapel  Hill  working 


for  the  University  and  looking  forward  to 
retirement.  Henrietta  Clodfelter  Lucke  works 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
a  biologist.  She  does  not  plan  to  retire  any  time 
soon.  She  lives  in  Alexandria,  VA,  and  has  two 
daughters.  Louise  Boatman  has  been  teaching 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  CT.  She  received  her  doctorate  in  1975 
and  lives  in  West  Hartford.  She  recently  had 
a  couple  of  nice  vacations  with  Frances  Glaze 
KoestMne,  who  lives  in  Miami.  Frances  is  work- 
ing in  University  Relations  and  Development 
at  Florida  International  University  in  Miami. 
She  has  three  children. 

Martha  Honeycutt  .Marks  may  be  our  only 
mayor.  She  is  mayor  of  Harrisburg,  NC.  Betsy 
Saunders  Turvene  is  an  editor  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  She  has  two  sons. 
Suzanne  Waldrop  Peterson  and  her  husband 
still  live  in  Fort  Washington,  MD,  where  he 
works  in  the  Marine  Corrosion  Division  of  the 
US  Naval  Research  Lab.  Their  oldest  daughter 
lives  in  Savannah,  GA,  where  she  is  a  gourmet 
cook  and  author  of  cookbooks.  Their  middle 
daughter  does  organic  gardening  and  weaving, 
and  their  youngest  daughter  is  a  research  assist- 
ant at  American  Management  Systems  in 
Arlington,  V.^.  She  is  married  to  a  MEd  stu- 
dent at  Georgetown.  Suzanne  and  her  husband 
have  a  granddaughter  and  three  Siamese  cats. 
Suzanne  has  just  finished  her  25th  year  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  Washington.  DC. 

Margaret  Kinlaw  Shields  spent  the  night  in 
North  Spencer  on  Friday  with  Sarah  Heath 
Lawrie,  whom  she  had  not  seen  in  several 
years.  Ruth  Bowden  Poindexter  joined  them 
on  Saturday  morning.  Margaret  lives  in 
Robbins,  NC,  where  she  is  still  teaching  home 
economics.  Her  husband,  having  lost  both  legs, 
lives  in  a  nursing  home  in  Fayetteville.  Their 
son  and  daughter-in-law  live  in  Raleigh.  Sarah 
Heath  Lawrie  and  her  husband  lived  in 
Delaware,  Michigan,  and  in  Pennsylvania  until 
they  retired  and  moved  to  Florida.  There  they 
play  golf  and  do  church  and  volunteer  work. 
Sarah  formerly  worked  with  DuPont  and  as 
a  teacher  aide. 

Marjory  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  Division  of  Physical  Therapy  at 
UNC-CH.  Her  hobby  is  fishing.  Charline 
Rotha  also  works  in  physical  therapy.  She  has 
a  private  practice.  Ruth  White  is  a  retired 
teacher  and  owns  a  camp.  Trudie  Kortright 
Measday  taught  home  economics  and  is  the 
mother  of  seven  children.  Mary  Frances 
Howell  retired  from  HEW  in  Washington,  DC, 
in  1977.  She  served  as  department  regulations 
coordinator  in  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
Virginia  Daugherty  Cooper  lives  in  Franklin, 
MI.  Margaret  Grantham  Sherry  worked  for  the 
USNR  for  two  years  after  graduation.  She  is 
married  and  they  have  three  children.  At 
present  she  is  central  stores  manager  for  the 
hospital  where  she  teaches  CPR  as  an  emer- 
gency medical  technician  with  the  volunteer 
rescue  squad.  She  is  very  active  in  Girl  Scouts 
and  other  volunteer  work  with  the  hospital 
auxiliary. 

Julia  Pepper  Smyth,  our  1943  May  Queen, 
lives  in  Greensboro.  Her  husband,  Tom,  was 
an  Episcopal  minister  and  served  before  his 
death  as  campus  minister  at  UNC-G.  Julia  has 


two  sons;  the  older,  Bill,  is  an  Episcopal 
minister  recently  moved  to  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Margaret  Jones  Murray  lives  by  a  small  lake 
near  Reidsville,  NC,  on  the  farm  where  she  was 
born.  Her  husband.  Clay,  has  retired,  and  she 
left  teaching  in  the  Reidsville  City  Schools  after 
twenty  years.  Margaret  now  teaches  parttime 
at  Rockingham  Community  College  in  the 
English  Department  and  is  active  in  Yokefellow 
Prison  Ministry  and  her  church.  She  has  four 
children  and  four  grandchildren. 

While  together,  the  class  of  '43  made  one 
brief  attempt  to  orient  themselves  in  time  and 
economics  by  passing  around  a  menu  someone 
found  from  Manuel's,  dated  1941.  The  menu 
included  a  special  of  whole  broiled  lobster, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  dessert,  and  drink  for 
seventy-five  cents.  No  one  believed  it. 
OTHER  NOTES:  Rebecca  Pratt  Beckett  lives 
at  419  Harper  St.,  SW,  Winston-Salem  27104. 
^  Martha  Harris  Farthing  has  two  new  grand- 
sons. Richard  Farthing  III  was  born  to  Cherry 
Shaw  '74  and  Richard  Farthing,  Jr.  '75.  Robert 
Glenn  Weaver  was  born  to  Betsy  Farthing 
Weaver.  Martha  is  still  working  at  Bernard 
Shepherd.  Z  Aleen  Maness  Langdon,  who 
spent  thirty  years  in  elementary  education,  is 
relishing  her  retirement. 

Now  retired,  Agnes  Cooley  Lyie  has  lived 
in  Charlotte  for  four  years.  She  enjoys  her 
grandchild,  who  lives  in  Charleston,  SC.  Her 
son  Matt  will  be  married  this  August,  and 
Jenny  —  who  works  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  —  is  engaged  to  be  married  next  year. 
~  After  thirty  years  of  teaching  French  and 
English,  Juanita  Maness  Matthews  is  enjoying 
her  retirement.  She  and  her  husband  have  four 
children  and  three  grandchildren.  ~  Malvena 
Shinn  Sheppard  says  she  has  "enjoyed  every 
minute"  since  retiring  in  1976,  after  thirty  years 
of  teaching. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Jacqueline  Brath 
LaRochelle,  whose  husband  died  recently. 
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REUNION 
1988 


Mazie  Bain  Bullard  was  elected  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  Greensboro's  Pilot  Club. 


1944 


Julia  Pollock  Plonk  lives  in  Kings  Mountain 
and  expects  her  eighth  grandchild  to  be  born 
this  summer.  The  expecting  mother  is  Judy 
Plonk  Davis  '79. 


1945 


REUNION 
1985 


Dorothy  Arnett  Dixon  journeyed  from  her  St. 
Louis  home  to  Greensboro  last  spring  to  read 
poetry  written  by  her  mother,  Ethel  Stephens 
Arnett  (Honorary  Degree),  and  autograph  her 
mother's  poetry  collection,  which  Dot  pub- 
lished. Z  Elizabtth  Randall  Drawdy  and  her 
husband  have  now  traveled  to  every  continent. 
Recently,  they  journeyed  from  their  Springdale 
home  to  tour  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Pacific  islands.  Last  summer  Elizabeth 
and  college  roommate  Evelyn  McKinney  Green 
had  their  own  reunion. 
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Coline  Thies  McGehee  and  husband  Joe 
vacationed  for  two  weeks  last  spring  at  their 
cottage  in  Lake  Conroe,  TX.  They  were  joined 
by  their  three  children,  two  in-laws,  and  three 
grandchildren.  Zl  The  NC  Press  Club 
presented  Lib  Winston  Swindell  first  place 
awards  in  news  reporting,  features,  interviews, 
and  science  and  health  articles.  She  is  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Greensboro  News 
and  Record. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Helen  Bright  Ribet 
and  Janice  Ribet  Wilson  '80,  whose 
husband/father  died  in  May. 


1946 
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The  initials  of  Virginia  Hunter  Dockerj'  appear 
on  a  chair  cover  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
governor's  mansion.  Virginia  was  among  thirty 
state  embroiderers  asked  to  do  needlework  for 
the  chair  covers.  C  Betty  Jane  Sarratt  Cowan 
has  four  grandchildren,  and  her  family  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Living  in  Orlando,  FL,  she 
expects  a  fifth  grandchild  in  October. 
D  Frances  Kittrell  Fritchman  sold  her  home 
after  twenty-five  years  and  is  living  temporarily 
with  her  son  in  Lawrenceville,  GA  until  she 
finds  a  place  to  settle. 

Carolyn  Jones  Maness  is  the  honorary  chair- 
woman of  the  1983  Symphony  Presentation 
Ball,  which  will  benefit  the  Greensboro 
Symphony  Orchestra.  C  Celeste  Ulricb 
received  the  Gulick  Medal,  the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  American  Alliance  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Dance. 
She  is  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Perform- 
ance. Under  her  leadership,  the  college  con- 
verted its  physical  education  activity  courses 
to  a  self-support  program  because  the  Oregon 
Legislature  eliminated  state  support  for  these 
classes.  C  Virginia  Ford  Zenke  and  her  hus- 
band attended  the  Tryon  Palace  Symposium 
in  New  Bern  last  spring.  They  live  in  Greens- 
boro. 


1946  Commercial 


REUNION  NOTES:  This  was  our  third  con- 
secutive reunion  year  together,  and  it  is  still  our 
intention  to  meet  annually  as  each  year  seems 
to  bring  more  faces  and  more  recollections.  We 
certainly  never  seem  to  lack  for  conversation! 
Hopefully,  as  this  news  spreads,  we  will  hear 
from  other  "lost  sheep." 

Twelve  gals  were  at  reunion:  Ethyne  Barn- 
hardt  Kearns,  Iryma  Bennett  Webb,  Ann 
Brandon  Wilkerson,  Rosa  Mac  Coghill,  Louise 
Daniels  Miller,  Edna  Freeman  Murray,  Jean 
Johnston  Bruton  (who  flew  in  from  Fort 
Worth,  TX),  Florence  Neal  Blalock,  Jackie 
Rooker  Mathews,  Louise  Stigall  Tripp,  Mary 
Irvin  Thompson  Reavis,  and  Wanda  Willard 
Tilley. 

Edna  Freeman  Murray,  our  avid  golfer, 
plays  in  many  tournaments  and  has  won  several 
trophies. 

Jean  Johnston  Bruton  is  working  on  her 
associates  degree  in  Texas. 

"Fuzzie"  Reavis  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
graduated  from  UNC-G  in  1980,  went  on  to 
complete  the  Ultrasound  Course  at  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,   and  is  now  in 


Head  for  Business  —  When  her 

husband  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1966 
and  left  her  with  three  children  and  a 
beer  warehouse  in  SaHsbury,  people  in 
the  beer  business  thought  Rita  Bern- 
stein Weisler  '47  would  never  be  able 
to  make  it  as  a  distributor.  After  all, 
her  degree  was  in  sociology  —  not 
business.  But  Rita  has  shown  she  can 
successfully  change  from  being  the 
vice  president  of  the  PTA  to  being  the 
president  of  a  prospering  business. 
Over  the  years  she  has  twice  expanded 
the  packed  warehouse.  Miller  and 
other  breweries  have  rewarded  Rita's 
success  with  trips  to  Acapulco,  Palm 
Springs,  Greece,  the  Super  Bowl,  and 
—  this  summer  —  to  Hong  Kong  and 
China.  Recently,  the  company  was  one 
of  sixteen  distributors  in  the  United 
States  to  win  the  Miller  Master  award. 

Chicago     with     Advanced     Technology 
Laboratories  as  an  applications  specialist. 
Hope  to  see  all  of  you  in  1984! 
Reporter:  Mary  Irvin  Thompson  Reavis 

,„__  REUNION 

1947  1987 

Doris  Covington  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Green  Hill  Art  Gallery  in  Greensboro.  Z  Mary- 
Webb  Graham  Lasley  co-chairs  the 
Washington  Opera  Guild  and  was  a  "super" 
in  Rossini's  La  Cenerentola  at  Kennedy  Center. 
~  Gertrude  Ledden  Mattay  substitute  teaches 
in  high  schools  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 


1948 


REUNION 


REUNION  NOTES:  "United  strong  by  friend- 
ship ties,"  we  sang  heartily,  but  can  anyone 
identify  Elaine  Plauff,  who  is  listed  as  writer 
of  our  class  song? 


Our  thirty-fifth  reunion  officially  began  with 
the  arrival  of  Susan  Womack  Reece,  who  (lew 
from  Massachusetts  to  sign  in  first  on  the 
Alumni  House  bulletin  board.  Susan  is  now 
proprietor  of  the  "Grain  Exchange  Gallery," 
strictly  art,  at  177  Milk  Street,  Boston.  (That's 
a  beautiful  face  under  her  cap  of  silver  hair, 
too!) 

Also  traveling  a  long  way  was  Louise  Martin 
Harrison  of  Dearborn,  MI.  Louise  recently 
spent  a  month  in  Norway,  and  will  soon  be  off 
for  Paris,  the  trip  a  gift  from  her  three  sons. 

Eileen  "Pug"  Cooney  Whittington  came 
from  Gainesville,  FL,  and  her  physician  hus- 
band joined  us  for  supper  (rare  roast  beef, 
melon  balls!)  in  North  Dining  Hall.  Joy 
Brandenburg  Stephens  flew  un  from  New 
Jersey;  Sue  Martin  Wolfe  from  Bradford,  PA. 

On  Friday  night,  we  gathered  in  the  Pecky 
Cypress  Room,  where  we  presented  Barbara 
Parrish,  "our"  alumni  secretary,  with  a  gift 
of  appreciation  which  she  may  spend  as  she 
hkes.  "I  was  so  stunned  I  was  speechless  then," 
said  Bobbie  later,  "but  I  cried  the  next  morn- 
ing." Bobbie  had  provided  the  refreshments 
for  our  party,  and  greeted  everyone  with  three 
balloons  tied  to  her  skirt. 

Before  the  weekend  was  over,  we  learned 
that  fourteen  of  us  have  never  missed  a 
reunion.  Pug  Cooney  Whittington,  Myra 
Slagle  Waldroop,  and  Millicent  Teague  Kelly 
made  first  appearances  at  this  one. 

Almetta  Edwards  Fisher  holds  two  "most" 
records:  two  children  who  have  graduated  from 
our  alma  mater,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Jo  Noble  Holyfield  has  the  oldest  grandchild 
and  Joyce  Posson  Winston  the  youngest  child 
—  both  age  13.  Sue  Eckard  Cahill  was  absent 
due  to  a  family  wedding,  and  no  one  disputed 
her  claim  to  the  most  children  —  nine. 

Lib  Kittrell  Proctor,  ever  good-spirited  and 
with  her  1948  banner  aloft,  commented  that 
at  each  reunion  she  has  especially  enjoyed 
getting  to  know  more  about  people  she  barely 
knew  in  college. 

Nancy  Hope  Willis,  for  example,  still  had 
her  sight  when  she  graduated.  Now,  she  says, 
she  is  "the  one  person  who  can  say  that  none 
of  you  has  changed  a  bit."  Nancy  was  given 
an  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1981,  and  has  also 
been  named  "First  Lady  of  Greensboro"  — 
two  of  many  tributes  she  has  received  for  her 
continuing  advocacy  of  the  handicapped. 

Or,  take  Joy  Brandenburg  Stephens.  How 
many  suspected  that  she,  who  moved  so  quietly 
among  us  as  an  English  major,  could  play  every 
musical  instrument  (except  the  modern  guitar!) 
and  is  descended  from  the  royal  Brandenburg 
for  whom  Bach  wrote  the  six  Brandenburg 
Concertos?  Joy,  who  was  widowed  after  three 
years  of  marriage  and  has  reared  her  daughter 
alone,  has  assisted  her  father,  curator  of  the 
John  Philip  Sousa  Society,  and  is  an  excep- 
tionally well-studied  librarian. 

Mary  McBryde  is  still  the  "right  hand"  of 
86-year-old  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  who  confided 
(just  before  receiving  an  honorary  degree)  that 
he  will  have  to  retire  when  Mary  does. 

Others  of  us  lead  more  quiet,  but  produc- 
tive lives.  Some,  like  Patsy  Hollyday  Hcdrick, 
have  moved  a  lot;  many  have  deep  roots  in  one 
spot.  We  were  all  pleased  to  have  with  us  Sister 
Frances  Butler  (who  has  given  up  her  habit  but 
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not  her  vows).  She  is  stationed  at  Trinity 
College,  Washington,  DC,  and  has  enjoyed 
leading  "faith  vacations"  to  Rome,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Greece. 

We  missed  all  of  you  who  weren't  with  us. 
We  joke  in  saying  "Come  or  we'll  talk  about 
you,"  but  we've  turned  out  to  be  a  very  nice 
group  of  women.  Some  have  had  respon- 
sibilities we  never  expected;  others  have  become 
freer  spirits  than  we  once  were;  most  of  us  have 
mellowed.  We  rejoiced  in  all  of  the  good  news 
we  heard,  and  mourned  together  over  the  sad. 
We  have  lost  5  percent  of  our  class  in  35  years, 
and  some  of  us  have  been  widowed.  We  voted 
to  contribute  to  the  Mary  Fields  Jones  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  established  in  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty in  memory  of  our  first  classmate  who  died, 
too  soon  after  graduation,  in  a  plane  crash. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  like  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  our  class  together  at  our  40th  reunion. 
(Where  are  you  Faela,  Jean,  Martha,  Helen, 
Mary  Belle,  Ann,  Elaine?  —  we  could  go  on 
and  on.)  We  want  you.  You  may  not  be  a  bank 
director  like  Betsy  Bulluck  Strandberg  (who 
still  can't  "balance  my  own  checkbook"),  or 
have  an  infant  grandchild  who  cries  over  the 
phone  from  Paris,  like  Juanita  Davis  Andrews, 
but  you  will  have  something  to  offer  us.  And 
take  away.  (If  you  can't  come  on  Friday,  have 
lunch  on  Saturday,  as  Jean  Howard  Cooke, 
Peggy  Almond  Fullington  and  Jean  Ferguson 
Porterfield  did.) 

We  loved  hearing  from  those  who  couldn't 
be  with  us  because  of  too  recent  hospitaliza- 
tions, graduations  or  weddings;  but  next  time 
we  hope  we'll  see  more  of  you.  Please  plan  to 
come.  You  and  evervone  else  will  be  glad  vou 
did. 

Reporter:  Joyce  Posson  Winston 

'48  class  president  Betsy  Bulluck  Strandberg 
shares  the  following  information  on  classmates 
who  wrote  her  but  were  unable  to  attend 
reunion:  Paula  Bird  Byrd  is  working  in  a  doc- 
tor's office.  She  has  a  new  address:  917  Chewar 
Dr.,  Apt.  C,  Florence,  SC  29501. 

Beverly  Frances  Bell  Armfield  also  has  an 
address  change:  1718  Clarendon  Dr.,  Greens- 
boro, NC  27410.  She  reports  that  since  moving 
back  to  Greensboro  last  year  (and  glad  to  be 
back  "home")  she  has  been  busy  redoing  their 
house.  Her  husband  loves  his  new  position  with 
Burlington  Industries.  The  ArmFields  have  four 
grandchildren. 

Janice  Bosworth  writes  that  she  is  still 
teaching  at  Loch  Haven  State.  She  gets  together 
with  Collins  Bennett  Gretter  and  sees  Fran 
Bowden  on  occasion.  It  is  also  nice  to  see  Page 
Coleman  when  she  visits  from  India. 

Gladys  Chambers  Martin  had  to  miss 
reunion  because  of  total  hip  surgery. 
Z  Derusha  Darden  Phillips  missed  because  of 
traveling  with  her  husband  in  Europe. 
~  Bobbie  Duncan  Ledbetter  has  only  missed 
one  reunion,  but  missed  this  one  because  her 
first  child  graduated  from  college.  No,  he 
wasn't  a  dropout;  he  just  waited  ten  years  to 
be  born  after  Bobbie  was  married.  His  brother 
will  graduate  next  year. 

Helen  Douglas  Woodside  has  an  address 
change:  9755  Duffer  Way,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20879.  H  Margaret  Johnson  Watson  is  now 
in  a  brokerage  business  in  Greensboro. 
~  Aditha  Lloyd  Hendrican  is  in  counseling  in 


Washington,  DC.  Z  Elvira  "Tootsie" 
Massengill  Taylor  is  still  in  music;  she  delayed 
her  annual  trip  to  NC  because  of  playing  for 
a  musical  the  weekend  of  reunion. 

Page  Coleman  Mehta  still  lives  in  Bombay, 
India.  She  wrote  that  she  cannot  get  used  to 
all  the  changes  at  "W.C."  including  men 
students.  Her  son  Kiran  is  a  lawyer  with  a  firm 
in  Charlotte;  he  and  his  wife  have  two  sons. 
Daughter  Anandi  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  NC  State  and  now  works  in  Boston 
Children's  Hospital.  Another  son  is  in 
Louisiana. 

Nancy  Romefelt  Mapes  wrote  that  she  had 
to  miss  because  the  last  of  the  Mapes,  daughter 
Mary,  was  graduating  from  college.  Z  Nancy 
Ridenhour  Boon  is  enjoying  her  first  grand- 
child, born  in  April. 

Adeline  Rogers  Browning  missed  reunion 
because  her  daughter  was  graduating  from 
SMU. 

Ellen  Stirewalt's  new  married  name  is 
Gentry.  Z  Rose  Zimmerman  Post  is  recover- 
ing from  kidney  surgery.  Z  Marjorie  Coble 
McDaniel  was  away  attending  the  thirtieth 
reunion  of  her  professional  school,  Columbia 
Medical  and  Nursing.  She  reports  that  "the  big 
thing  in  my  life  is  thirty  years  of  marriage  to 
a  busy  surgeon  and  past  district  governor  of 
Rotary  International."  We  assume  that's  the 
same  man. 

Virginia  Congleton  Romeiser  has  a  daughter 
who  graduated  from  Lynchburg  College  the 
same  weekend  as  reunion.  Z  Marjorie 
Johnson's  husband,  Leslie,  is  recovering  from 
heart  surgerv. 

OTHER  NOTES:  In  the  new  film  Five  Days 
One  Summer,  Sean  Connery  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  Scottish  woman  played  by  Elizabeth 
Brantley,  the  daughter  of  Dottie  Rabey 
Brantley.  Before  getting  this  starring  role, 
Elizabeth  pursued  her  acting  career  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  five  years.  She  now  lives 
in  Scotland. 

Miriam  Scott  Mayo  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Economics  Foundation  at 
UNC-G.  Miriam  lives  in  Tarboro.  Z  Mildred 
Taylor  Stanley  has  an  art  studio  in  what  used 
to  be  the  South  Greensboro  Post  Office.  She 
is  working  on  a  series  of  drawings,  "Corroded 
Copper  Forms,"  based  on  West  Market  Street 
United  Methodist  Church.  Z  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  elected  Betsy  Bullock 
Strandberg  of  Rocky  Mount  to  serve  on  its 
board  of  directors.  She  is  the  vice  president  of 
Standard  Insurance  and  Realty  Corporation. 

Nancy  Hope  Willis  won  third  place  in  the 
"How  Haircolor  Changed  or  Improved  My 
Life"  contest  sponsored  by  Clairol  and  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  Writing  about  her  need  to  keep 
her  hair  just  right,  Nancy  charmed  the  judges 
with  a  letter  about  her  busy  schedule  as  an 
inspirational  speaker.  She  wrote,  "While  my 
eyes  don't  work  too  well,  my  mouth  is  20/20." 


Symphony  Guild  presented  Joy  Culbreth 
Morrison  its  Golden  Note  Award.  Joy  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Symphony  Society. 


1949 


REUNION 
1984 


Eve-Anne  Allen  Eichhorn  received  her  doc- 
torate of  musical  arts  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  She  teaches  in  UNC-G's 
School  of  Music.  "  Belly  Howe  Kluttz  is  an 
assistant  vice  president  at  the  Merchants  and 
Farmers  Bank  in  Landis.  Z  The  Greensboro 


1950 


REUNION 
1985 


Peggy  Coppala  Jones  writes:  "The  little  old 
lady  in  penny  loafers  (the  tennis  shoes  have 
been  put  aside)  has  paid  the  bursar  and  passed 
her  exams."  She  graduated  from  Howard 
University  School  of  Law  in  May.  She  says, 
"Returning  to  school  after  twenty-five  years 
as  a  housewife  was  a  great  experience." 

A  Greensboro  newspaper  reporter  described 
Florence  Morrill  Melvin's  shop.  The  Herb 
Place,  as  "an  absolute  treat."  In  addition  to 
selling  herbs  for  cooking  and  potpourris, 
Florence  conducts  classes  on  cooking  with 
herbs  and  herbal  crafts.  Z  Virginia  Thomp- 
son Schenck  and  her  husband  live  in  Cocoa, 
FL.  To  honor  their  mother,  her  husband  and 
his  brother  gave  a  chair  in  private  enterprise 
to  the  University  of  Central  Florida. 


1951 


REUNION 
1986 


A  plaque  and  portrait  honoring  Robert  Dick 
Ayers  (MEd)  has  been  hung  on  the  walls  of 
Pleasant  Garden  Elementary  School, ^here  he 
was  principal  from  1944  to  1972.  Z  Esther 
Elliott  is  a  missionary  working  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  Z  Nancy  Purves  Parker 
works  in  real  estate  and  lives  in  Sarasota,  FL. 
Z  For  her  1982  sales  work  at  Moore  and  Scott, 
Incorporated,  Pickett  Crouch  Stafford  received 
a  Distinguished  Sales  Award  from  the  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives  of  Greensboro. 


1952 


REUNION 
1987 


Louise  Hodges  Baker  has  six  children  and  lives 
in  Georgetown,  SC.  Z  Ellen  Shuford  Biggs 
and  Jo  Carroll  Ennis  Thomason  are  partners 
in  a  books  and  gifts  business  in  Hickory. 

Viola  Batts  Rus  writes:  "Even  though  I  never 
wrote  'the  great  .American  novel'  (which  1 
firmly  intended  to  do  upon  graduating  from 
UNC-G),  I've  had  a  lovely  time  as  the  mother 
of  a  fine  family."  Her  husband,  "Vladimir, 
chairs  the  foreign  language  department  at  a 
high  school  in  Great  Neck,  NY.  Their  son 
Francis  works  for  the  Nassau  County  Proba- 
tions Department  in  New  York.  Daughter 
Kristina  is  a  librarian,  and  son  Thomas  has 
entered  Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 


1953 


REUNION 
1988 


Herbert  Hazelman  (MEd)  received  the  1983 
Euterpe  Club  Award  for  his  musical  contri- 
butions to  Greensboro.  Herbert  was  invited  to 
attend  an  international  bandmaster's  meeting 
in  Norway  this  summer  and  a  session  of  the 
Tokyo  Bandmasters  in  Japan  next  year. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sampson  Irvin  and  her  hus- 
band, Charles,  went  to  the  White  House  in 
April  when  the  President  presented  the  1983 
awards  to  outstanding  volunteers.  Mary 
Elizabeth  is  a  member  of  the  National  Volun- 
tary Service  Advisorv  Council.    Z  Barbara 
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Slacy  Moore  lives  in  Reidsville.  H  Gloria 
Smith  Wessinger's  daughter  Belli  graduated 
from  UNC-G  in  May. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Sue  Baxter 
Leonard,  whose  husband  died  in  April. 


1954 


REUNION 
1984 


Wall  was  inducted  into  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
a  national  honor  society,  for  her  contributions 
to  the  University  of  Alabama  dance  depart- 
ment, where  she  has  taught  since  1958. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Frances  Dallon 
Thomas,  whose  husband  died  in  April.  She 
lives  in  Columbia,  SC. 


Joyce  Bateman  Giglioni  is  the  assistant  vice 
president  for  business  affairs  and  a  professor 
of  management  at  Mississippi  State  University. 
D  Madeline  Johnston  Gillespie  writes  that  her 
son,  Ricky,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1980.  With 
her  MEd  and  EdS  degrees  in  science,  Madeline 
teaches  chemistry,  biology,  and  anatomy  and 
heads  the  department  at  Wilcox  High  School 
in  Georgia.  □  UNC-G's  School  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Dance 
presented  Araminta  Little  the  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award.  She  teaches  dance  at  the 
School  of  the  Arts  at  California  State 
University. 


1956 


REUNION 


1955 


REUNION 
1985 


Frances  Simpson  Best  teaches  in  Greensboro. 
D  Maria  Richardson  Bliss  is  the  new  super- 
visor of  elections  in  Randolph  County.  ^  Lou 


Anne  Buie  Butler  is  the  assistant  clerk  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Her  husband,  Dan,  is  a  consultant 
with  the  National  Defense  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  Their  son,  Dan,  graduated 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  their 
daughter,  Dianne,  graduated  from  high  school 
and  will  attend  George  Mason  University. 
C  Betty  Fclmet  Lewis  is  a  new  vice  president 
of  the  Triad  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
G  Anne  Wrenn  Russell  was  on  the  organizing 
committee  for  the  annual  meeting  of  UNC-G's 
Musical  Arts  Guild  in  April.  The  meeting  in- 
cluded dinner  in  Cone  Ballroom  and  a  produc- 
tion of  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan  Tulle  in  Aycock 
Auditorium. 

SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Martha 
Laughridge  Jenkins,  whose  husband  died  in 


March.  He  was  the  son  of  Leila  Mae  Sitterson 
Jenkins  '26. 

,-__  REUNION 

1957  1987 

With  a  master's  in  developmental  reading, 
Margie  Edmonds  Babcock  teaches  reading  and 
English  at  Cox  High  School  in  Virginia  Beach, 
VA.  I. ,  Mary  Hargrove  Craven  is  president  of 
the  Civic  Ballet  Theater  Guild  in  Greensboro. 
n  Several  weeks  before  the  Greater  Greens- 
boro Open.  Helen  Davis  Hartman  entered  a 
radio  station's  contest  "Play  with  the  Pros," 
and  she  won.  On  pro-am  day,  she  was  the  only 
woman  —  except  for  her  caddie,  Phyllis  Ford 
Hargis  '81  (MEd)  —  among  the  golfers.  As  a 
further  distinction,  she  played  with  a  pink  ball 
to  match  her  slacks  and  golf  shirt.  Her  ball  was 
labeled  "Flying  Lady." 

In  a  note  last  spring,  Nancy  Wilkerson  Jones 
wrote  that  she  and  her  husband,  a  chemist, 
were  anticipating  the  birth  of  their  first  grand- 
child. Her  daughter,  Lyn,  was  expecting  the 
same  day  her  husband  would  graduate  from 
East  Carolina  medical  school.  Nancy's  son. 
Gene,  is  a  commercial  diver  on  the  research 
vessel  Seahawk  from  UNC-VVilmington. 
SYMPATHY  is  extended  to  Martie  Yow 
Kemmeter.  whose  husband  died  in  May. 


Class  of  1958.  Row  1  (left  to  right):  Anne  Reid  Pitts,  Charlotte  Ridinger 
Battino,  Lenna  Rose  Severs.  Row  2:  Pat  Shore,  June  Eudy  Meetze, 
Winnie  Costello  Hamer,  Jean  Hon  Herrmann,  Sandra  Wilkerson  Shoaf. 
Row  3:  Laura  Doby  Frazier,  Amelia  Stockton  Kimball,  Anna  Neese 
Huffine  McGowan,  Elaine  Voss  Davidson,  Joan  Forester  Padley.  Row 


4:  Doris  Teeter  Teeter,  Christine  Gentry  Powell,  Jean  Parrish  Dinkins, 
Priscilla  Swindell  Searcy,  Rascha  Sklut  Kriegsman,  JoAnne  Woosley 
Jarrett.  Row  5:  Reva  Ingram  Fortune,  Martha  Blackwelder  Hix,  Kack 
White  Williams,  Sarah  Shuping,  Frona  Conn  Greenspun,  Nancy 
Leonard  Baker.  Row  6:  Yvonne  Potts,  Nancy  Kearns  Jewett. 
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1958 


Jean  Bateman  has  finished  her  twelfth  year  of 
teaching  in  Bowling  Green  State  University's 
school  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  ~  Governor  Hunt  appointed  Edith 
Conrad  to  the  NC  Assembly  on  Women  and 
the  Economy.  Z  Jennie  Meador  Forehand  is 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 
She  was  first  elected  in  1978  in  her  home  district 
of  Montgomery  County. 

Meetta  Carlton  Lampert  is  in  marketing  for 
Stewart  Little.  She  has  three  sons.  IZ  Emily 
Ryals  was  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College  in  Lynchburg,  VA.  Z  Mary 
Larson  Saine  was  named  the  NC  Home 
Economics  Teacher  of  the  Year.  She  has  taught 
home  economics  in  Gaston  County  for  seven- 
teen years.  ~  Sue  Sigmon  Williams,  who  lives 
in  Atlanta,  GA,  completed  her  master's  in 
music  with  a  concentration  in  vocal 
performance. 


1959 


REUNION 
1984 


Barbara  Flynn  Bowles'  needlework  covers  a 
chair  in  the  dining  room  of  the  governor's  man- 
sion. She  was  among  thirty  state  embroiderers 
chosen  to  work  on  the  chair  covers.  Z2  Delaine 
Turner  Routh's  granddaughter  Elizabeth  will 
be  a  year  old  in  October.  Elizabeth  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Helen  Stockard  Routh  '30. 
Patricia  Hall  Smith  has  two  children  at 
UNC-G.  Michael  '81,  her  son,  received  his 
master's  and  now  teaches  economics  at  the 
University.  Her  daughter,  Sandra,  is  an 
undergraduate.  Z  Sue  Dudley  Weant  and  her 
family  have  lived  in  Kentucky  for  the  past  six- 
teen years.  One  daughter  attends  Salem 
College;  the  other  is  14. 


1960 


REUNION 
1985 


Jane  Harris  Armfield  received  an  Alumnae 
Service  Award  from  Salem  College,  where  she 
is  a  trustee.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of 
Greensboro's  Moses  Cone  Hospital,  and  she 
was  a  member  of  a  committee  organizing  the 
annual  meeting  of  UNC-G's  Musical  Arts 
Guild  in  April.  Z  This  summer  Martha  Helms 
Cooley  and  her  husband  led  a  group  of 
students  and  teachers  on  an  eight-week  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Z  Darrell  Dulton 
Creekmore  returned  to  Greensboro,  where  her 
husband  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Middle  District  Court. 


1961 


REUNION 


Pauline  Loeffler  (MS)  is  director  of  adapted 
and  special  physical  education  at  the  Charles 
D.  Mclver  School  in  Greensboro.  Z  Work  by 
Heather  Ross  Miller  appeared  in  The  Crescent 
Review,  a  new  Triad  literary  magazine.  She 
also  has  a  poem  in  Poetry  Center  Southeast's 
"Portfolio  1983,"  which  contains  twenty 
poems  on  separate  broadsheets  suitable  for 
framing. 


1962  1987 

Brenda  Roberts  Durham  is  a  secretary  with  US 
.Air.  She  and  her  husband  live  in  Woodbridge, 
VA.  Z  Irene  Herring  Mclver  (MEd)  chairs  the 

tree  search  committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
finding  and  saving  Guilford  County's  impor- 
tant trees.  The  1976  National  Environmental 
Education  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Irene  and  her 
husband,  William,  operate  a  nursery.  The  Tree 
Place,  in  Greensboro. 

Lorace  Jones  Thomas  is  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  at  Methodist  College  in 
Fayetteville.  Z  Martha  Noble  Woodall  is  a 
new  business  broker  with  the  Raleigh  financial 
and  marketing  consulting  firm  of  C.  J .  Harris 
and  Company. 

,„,,  REUNION 

1963  1988 

REUNION  NOTES:  Members  of  the  class  of 
1963  registered  and  met  at  the  Alumni  House 
on  Friday  afternoon.  The  theme  for  our 
weekend  was  "A  New  Me  for  '83."  Janice 
Thomas  Donelson  and  Carole  Slaughter  Brake 
were  primarily  responsible  for  putting  together 
the  program  for  the  weekend.  Janice  very  artis- 
tically decorated  our  blue  programs  with  a 
splash  of  flowers  and  a  rainbow.  We  met  for 
cocktails  and  dinner  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 
Following  dinner,  Carol  Slaughter  Brake  made 
some  nostalgic  introductory  remarks,  witty  as 
usual.  When  our  sides  began  to  ache  she  intro- 
duced the  following  classmates  who  related 
special  experiences  they  have  had.  Beth 
Clinkscales  McAllister  spoke  on  her  work  as 
director  of  the  ERA  movement  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  her  present  work  with  Hospice.  Gayle 
Hicks  Fripp  spoke  next  on  publishing  her 
book,  Greensboro:  A  Chosen  Center.  This  is 
a  popular  history  of  Greensboro.  Dot  Davis 
Moye,  who  is  a  needlework  consultant,  spoke 
on  the  variety  of  experiences  she  has  had  in- 
cluding serving  on  a  national  board.  Janice 
Thomas  Donelson,  royalty  artist  and  designer, 
spoke  on  how  her  business,  "The  Light 
Touch,"  got  started.  She  also  added  some  per- 
tinent comments  on  general  ways  to  make 
better  use  of  time  in  order  to  become  more  suc- 
cessful in  whatever  endeavors  are  undertaken. 
As  a  result  of  these  comments  and  a  pertinent 
one  from  Becky  Lee,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  the  theme  for  our  twenty-fifth 
reunion  would  be  "Getting  our  Sheets 
Together."  Eleanor  Smith  Cox  was  our  last 
speaker.  She  is  a  well-known  watercolor  artist 
who  has  painted  for  Home  Beneficial  Life  In- 
surance Company  calendars  and  has  shown  her 
work  widely.  Carolyn  Williamson  Mathis,  who 
has  been  a  NC  state  legislator,  was  scheduled 
to  speak  but  was  unable  to  make  the  reunion 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family;  our  sincerest 
condolences  to  her.  On  Friday  night  we 
reconvened  in  the  Cotton  Dorm  parlor  in 
gowns  and  robes  for  an  all  night  visit. 

Saturday  began  with  breakfast  at  the  Alumni 
House,  followed  by  a  Mass  Meeting  in  Aycock. 
Class  pictures  were  taken  on  the  library  steps, 
followed  by  a  buffet  lunch  in  Elliott  Hall.  We 
then  met  in  the  Kirkland  Room  for  our  class 
meeting,    chaired    by    Carole    Brake.    Day 


Heusner  McLaughlin  read  the  minutes  from 
1963  class  day  and  graduation  activities.  Carole 
made  several  announcements.  A  request  was 
made  for  members  of  the  class  to  give  infor- 
mation for  Alumni  News  and  also  to  give  to 
Annual  Giving.  Our  class  had  136  givers  for 
$3,768.10.  Miss  Cunningham  spoke  to  the  class 
and  shared  a  letter  from  Hannah  White  with 
those  who  were  interested.  Len  Brinkley,  a 
UNC-G  career  counselor  and  coordinator  of 
the  Alumni  Career  Network,  requested  our 
support  in  filling  out  the  forms  that  were  pro- 
vided in  our  registration  packets.  Dr.  Herbert 
Wells,  the  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  spoke  to  us  on  "The 
University  Twenty  Years  Out,"  giving  us  a 
brief  update  of  the  changes  and  constancies  on 
the  campus  over  the  past  twenty  years.  Susan 
Carson  conducted  a  color  analysis  workshop. 
Dee  Coleman  Vannoy's  name  was  chosen  for 
the  demonstration.  This  was  followed  by  in- 
formal sharing  and  dismissal.  A  good  time  was 
had  by  all! 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Carole  Slaughter 
Brake  very  nicely  sent  out  resume  forms  to  our 
class  and  photocopied  summaries  of  these  to 
be  handed  out  to  those  attending. 

Reporter:  Sue  Rice  Sullivan 
OTHER  NOTES:  Carole  Guy  Doyle  lives  in 
Stone  Mountain,  GA,  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  ages  17  and  15,  respectively.  After 
earning  her  master's  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, she  teaches  at  Peachcrest  Elementary 
School.  Z  For  the  concluding  episode  of 
MASH,  Kay  Bryan  Edwards  stirred  up  a  "Last 
MASH  Bash"  at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill 
Gallery,  complete  with  IV  poles,  Army 
K-ration  tins,  and  five  television  sets.  Kay  is 
the  membership  chairman  and  vice  president 
of  the  Greensboro  Opera  Company. 

Day  Heusner  McLaughlin  finished  her 
master's  at  Converse  College  in  February.  In 
addition  to  producing  a  slide  program  on  art 
appreciation  for  the  Spartanburg  (SC)  School 
System  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  tutor.  Day 
is  involved  in  several  other  projects.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Music  Foundation  Board  and 
the  Friends  of  the  Ans  Board.  She  is  a  Brownie 
leader,  the  chair  of  the  docent  program  at  the 
Arts  Center,  and  the  special  projects  chair  of 
the  Youth  Theater  Guild. 


1964  1984 

Margaret  Harman  Cooper  completed  her  PhD 
in  experimental  psychology  at  NC  State 
University.  Her  dissertation  is  titled  Modality 
and  Item-type  Effects  in  Children 's  Cued 
Recall.  Living  in  Greensboro,  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  a  daughter.  Z  Anne  Prince  Cuddy 
was  promoted  to  manager  of  technical  educa- 
tion for  IBM's  line  switching  marketing.  She 
has  a  Chapel  Hill  address. 

Melissa  Galloway  Kaplan  was  granted  tenure 
as  an  associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
family  and  consumer  resources  at  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit,  MI.  Z  Candace  Hill 
Owens  exhibited  her  artwork  at  Chatham 
Hospital  in  Siler  City  last  November.  Z  The 
Eastern  Music  Festival  Auxiliary  re-elected 
Sara  Williams  Tollison  to  represent  them  on 
the  EMF  Board  of  Directors. 
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1965 


As  a  research  scientist  for  Lilly,  Ann  Hunt  used 
several  techniques  to  establish  the  chemical 
structures  of  complex  compounds  obtained 
from  fermentations.  H  Constance  Hughes 
Kotis  will  head  the  piano  division  of  the  newly- 
formed  Greensboro  Music  Academy  this  fall. 
Rosalyn  Krick  Morris  is  the  dining  club 
manager  for  Hillel  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. She  and  her  two  children  —  Joel,  15,  and 
Rachel,  13  —  live  in  Rockville,  MD.  G  Janice 
Baucom  Phillips  presented  a  financial  gift  to 
establish  the  Kendon  Smith  Lectures  in  the 
UNC-G  psychology  department.  The  lectures, 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  retired  in 
June,  will  bring  nationally  known  psychologists 
to  the  campus.  Janice  lives  in  Dallas,  TX. 


1965  Commercial 


REUNION 
1985 


Mary  Ellison  Orr  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Children's  Home  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  lj  Anne  Brannon  Sloop  lives 
in  Roswell,  GA,  and  works  for  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  She  has  two  children  —  Lori, 
9,  and  Eddie,  7. 


1966 


As  incoming  president  of  the  Junior  League 
of  Greensboro,  Alexa  Aycock  attended  a  con- 
ference of  Junior  Leagues  in  Dallas,  TX,  last 
spring.  □  Donna  Barrier  was  elected  to  the 
State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NC  Association 
of  Educators.  She  teaches  fifth  grade  at 
Greensboro's  Bluford  Elementary.  'D  Alyse 
Smith  Cooper  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  UNC-G's  Excellence 
Foundation. 

Barbara  Strickland  Davis,  husband  Lee,  and 
their  two  children  —  Hilary,  11,  and  Bert,  7 
—  live  in  Bradenton,  FL,  where  Lee  is  vice 
president  of  an  environmental  consulting  com- 
pany. □  Eleanor  Hipps  Franklin  was 
appointed  to  the  Asheville  Board  of  Education. 
n  Olin  Jackson  (MEd)  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Hendrix  Jackson  (MEd),  retired  in  June.  Olin 
was  principal  of  Jamestown  Elementary 
School,  and  Ann  was  the  assistant  principal  at 
Jamestown  Middle  School.  D  Janet  Link  lives 
in  Charlotte.  Of  her  occupations,  she  says  she 
writes  "to  live"  and  is  a  temporary  service 
worker  "to  subsist." 


1967 


REUNION 

1987 


Ginger  Grier  Booker  is  secretary  of  the  board 
of  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art  Gallery. 
D  Anita  Vanderschaaf  Borak  reports  that  she 
missed  the  fifteenth  reunion  to  give  birth  to  her 
first  child,  John  Brian,  a  son.  After  a  fourteen- 
month  maternity  leave,  she  is  returning  to  work 
as  the  director  of  group  homes  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  New  Jersey.  "I  will  attempt 
to  fulfill  the  illusionary  American  Superwoman 


Dish  Makes  a  Splash  —  Terry 
Smith  Dunn  '68,  a  Becton  Dickinson 
research  physicist  working  at  Research 
Triangle  Park,  has  invented  a  dispos- 
able laboratory  dish  that  her  company 
is  heralding  as  a  breakthrough  in 
medical  research.  Terry  spent  four 
years  in  developing  the  plastic  dish, 
called  Primaria,  that  is  compatible 
with  living  cells  and  will  allow  cancer 
researchers  to  grow  cells  freshly 
removed  from  a  human  being  or 
animal.  In  the  past,  researchers 
prepared  their  laboratory  ware  by 
coating  it  with  special  proteins,  a 
process  that  is  both  expensive  and 
vulnerable  to  contamination.  Because 
the  surface  of  Terry's  dish  is  an  instant 
growing  medium,  researchers  can 
bypass  this  process.  The  new  plastic 
dish  will  be  useful  in  testing  the  effects 
of  anti-cancer  drugs  on  growing  cancer 
cells. 


role,"  Anita  writes.  "Wish  me  luck;  I'll  need 
it  and  a  good  housekeeper,  babysitter,  and 
cook." 

Lynda  Smith  Harrison  has  remarried  and 
moved  to  a  new  address:  9197  Cloisters  East, 
Richmond,  VA  23229.  n  Diane  Tremitiere 
Monaghan  has  a  new  address:  105  Pine  Lake 
Road,  Duxbury,  MA  02332.  C  As  the  coor- 
dinator of  alcohol  and  guidance  services  for 
High  Point's  schools,  Nanci  Coggins  Motsinger 
(MEd)  developed  an  alcohol  education  pro- 
gram —  which  includes  a  puppet  show,  films, 
and  reading  lists  —  for  grades  K-12. 


1968 


REUNION  NOTES:  Patsy  Lynn  Allred  is  now 

living  in  Richmond,  VA,  where  she  sells  insur- 
ance. ZI  Kathyrne  Smith  Alonso  recently 
moved  back  to  Asheville,  where  she  has  a  new 
home;  her  eleven-year-old  daughter  and  seven- 
year-old  son  occupy  much  of  her  time.  At 
present,  she  is  substitute  teaching  and  looking 
for  a  full-time  job.  G  Betsy  Buford  is  the 
president-elect  of  the  Association  for  the 
American  Dance  Festival,  which  is  a  state-wide 
support    group    for    the    Festival.    Martha 


Graham  founded  the  Festival  forty-nine  years 
ago;  it  is  now  based  at  Duke  University. 
n  Janice  Hinchliffe  Clay  is  the  mother  of  two 
boys  (ages  nine  and  four);  she  heads  the  Local 
Mothers'  Time  Out  program  in  Rockingham. 
"Z  Penny  K.  Cooper,  when  she  isn't  working 
with  the  Girl  Scouts,  finds  time  to  play  golf. 
She  has  won  several  golf  championships  in  and 
around  Greenville,  SC. 

Betty  Scott  Dean  lives  in  McLeansville, 
where  she  is  a  science  teacher  and  a  car  pool 
driver.  ~  Linda  Mae  Boyd  Hill  is  a  real  estate 
broker  in  Jamestown;  she  also  serves  as  educa- 
tion chairman  of  the  Jamestown  ABWA  and 
as  treasurer  of  the  High  Point  AAUW. 
n  Amy  Reid  Huss  is  an  advertising  artist  in 
Raleigh.  Z  Eleanor  McCallum  Jordan  is  a 
fifth-grade  teacher  in  the  Greensboro  City 
Schools;  she  is  the  mother  of  two  daughters, 
ages  five  and  two.  "  Janet  Jenkins  Kemp  is 
an  elementary  school  teacher  in  the  Mobile, 
AL,  Public  Schools;  she  has  found  time  to  take 
courses  in  computer  science  at  the  University 
of  South  Alabama  in  Mobile. 

Ann  Mullis  Little  lives  in  Greensboro,  where 
she  works  for  Commercial  Design  and  Photog- 
raphy Visual  Concept.  ~  Pam  Mars  Malester 
works  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  and  her  husband,  Allan, 
take  off  for  a  month  of  fun  every  September; 
her  European  travels  have  included  a  ride  on 
the  Orient  Express.  Z  June  Faust  Moore  lives 
in  Silver  Spring,  MD,  where  she  serves  as 
substitute  teacher  and  a  volunteer  coordinator 
of  elementary  school.  She  is  the  proud  mother 
of  a  nine-year-old  son  and  a  seven-year-old 
daughter.  Z  Ann  Baker  Perkins  is  a 
homemaker  and  mother  of  two  girls;  she  lives 
in  Gary.  Z  Dee  Dee  Davenport  Pritchard  is 
a  branch  manager  for  NCNB  in  Spruce  Pine; 
she  has  a  seven-year-old  daughter. 

Nancy  Tysinger  Simon  is  the  proud  mother 
of  an  eight-year-old  son  and  a  three-year-old 
daughter;  also,  she  is  a  high  school  guidance 
counselor  in  Greensboro.  Z  Gayle  Turner 
Smith  is  a  homemaker  in  Greensboro;  she  is 
the  mother  of  three  boys.  Z  Jacqueline 
Gordon  Smith  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Department  of  Defense;  at  present,  she  is 
a  security  guard  in  Rosman.  Z  Anne  Marie 
Watson  Steele  was  the  1979  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  Lillington;  she  teaches  gifted  and 
talented  students  as  well  as  taking  care  of  her 
two  boys,  ages  eleven  and  eight.  Z  Camille 
Earns  Suttle  has  three  sons,  ages  eleven,  seven, 
and  three;  she  lives  in  Greensboro  and  does 
volunteer  work  at  the  local  schools  —  teaching 
German. 

Anne  Hayes  Tate  is  busy  with  her  daughter 
Meg  but  finds  time  to  be  president  of  the 
Smithfield  Primary  PTA  in  Smithfield. 
Z  Susan  Settlemeyre  Williams  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, VA,  where  she  is  editor  of  the  Law 
Review  at  the  University  of  Richmond.  Susan 
says  she  cannot  claim  credit  for  sending  recipes 
to  Southern  Living:  she  has  been  too  busy 
being  a  law  school  student.  Z  Mary  Sue 
Watson  Witmer  is  a  homemaker  in  Columbia, 
SC;  she  has  a  daughter  and  a  son.  Z  Griselie 
Gholson  Woodward  of  Wake  Forest  has  been 
recognized  as  the  State  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
by  the  North  Carolina  Special  01>Tnpics  Corn- 
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mittee.  Griselle  also  gives  volunteer  hours  to 
the  restoration  of  Haywood  Hall  in  Raleigh. 
~  Carol  Terrell  Brown  Wright  hopes  to 
become  a  computer  programmer;  she  lives  in 
Greensboro. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1968  present  for 
the  fifteenth  year  reunion  had  the  following 
characteristics:  They  had  twenty-nine  children, 
seven  had  earned  other  degrees  since  leaving 
UNC-G,  nine  were  working  in  their  majors, 
eight  had  worked  for  fifteen  years,  eight  were 
reformed  (non)smokers,  four  are  tennis 
players,  four  are  golfers,  seven  are  walkers,  two 
are  sailors,  and  two  play  racquet  ball. 

The  class  of  1968  has  a  good  track  record 
in  Alumni  Annual  Giving;  we  are  the  second 
in  number  of  givers  and  third  in  overall 
amount.  The  members  present  at  the  reunion 
decided  to  set  out  twentieth-year  reunion  as  a 
target  date  to  establish  a  special  gift,  scholar- 
ship or  whatever,  to  UNC-Greensboro.  A  year 
or  so  before  the  reunion,  members  will  be  con- 
tacted regarding  this  special  project.  All 
members  of  the  class  of  1968  are  encouraged 
to  plan  to  attend  the  20-year  reunion.  Unearth 
your  Rat  Day  films.  Junior  Show  albums,  etc., 
and  plan  to  return  to  campus  in  five  years. 

Reporter:  Belsy  Buford 
OTHER  NOTES:  Diane  Pigolt  Emandi,  hus- 
band Nick,  and  their  son  —  who  was  born  last 
January  —  moved  out  of  New  York  City  and 
"back  to  civilization"  in  Stamford,  CT.  Diane 
writes:  "It's  nice  to  see  trees  out  the  window 
again!  Babies  are  a  lot  of  work  but  when  he 
smiles,  it's  all  worthwhile." 

As  the  assistant  curator  of  the  Rare  Book 
Collection  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Roberta 
Engleman  is  preparing  for  the  move  into  the 
renovated  Wilson  Library  after  the  new  Davis 
Library  at  UNC  opens.  H  Terry  Sprinkle 
Harbuck  works  for  American  Airlines,  and  her 
husband,  Jim,  is  a  fireboat  operator  for  the 
Long  Beach,  CA,  Fire  Department.  Their 
daughter  Meredith,  6,  attends  Le  Lycee 
Francais  De  Los  Angeles,  where  she  can 
prepare  —  as  Terry  writes  —  "for  the  rigors 
of  academic  life  in  French  and  English." 

Julie  Memory's  watercolors  were  included 
in  a  Chapel  Hill  show  of  the  NC  Watercolor 
Society's  competition.  7T  Pat  Hope  Murray's 
needlework  is  displayed  in  a  chair  cover  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  governor's  mansion.  She 
was  among  the  thirty  state  embroiderers  to  do 
the  work  for  the  chairs.  ~  Sarah  Odom 
O'Brien  lives  in  Monterey,  CA,  where  she  is 
taking  business  classes  at  a  community  college 
and  her  husband  teaches  at  the  Aviation  Safety 
School.  They  have  two  children,  John,  10,  and 
Katy,  6. 

Carol  Crutchfield  Pfaff  and  Ginger  Gerard 
Mickey  '69  co-own  The  Gingerbread  House  of 
Miniatures,  a  dollhouse  shop  in  Greensboro. 
Specializing  in  dollhouses,  furnishings,  and 
decorating  supplies,  they  also  offer  workshops 
for  adults  and  children.  ~  Virginia  Knight 
Pickett  and  her  husband,  a  regional  manager 
in  computer  sales,  have  two  sons,  ages  6  and 
8.  Virginia  is  busy  as  a  school  and  community 
volunteer.  Z  Margaret  Lembicz  Schmitt  owns 
an  art  and  crafts  business  in  Worthington,  OH. 
She  specializes  in  folk  toys.  "'  Linda  Pefree 
Seiwell's  second  child,  Julie  Anne,  was  born 
in  March.  They  live  in  Wilmington,  DE. 


1969 


In  April,  Elizabeth  Cooke  Blackwelder,  who 

is  a  dietitian  at  Davis  Community  Hospital, 
conducted  a  class  in  the  "I  Can  Cope"  series 
to  help  cancer  patients  cope  with  their  daily 
health  problems.  T^  Greensboro  school 
administrators  and  teachers  named  Sammy 
Doyle  the  city's  Teacher  of  the  Year.  He  is  the 
Page  High  School  choral  director  and  husband 
of  Elizabeth  Ann  Kester  Doyle.  7 ,  Living  in 
Ft.  Sheridan,  IL,  Jacqueline  Holder  Dye  and 
her  husband,  John,  expect  their  first  child  this 
summer.  Jacqueline  is  president  of  the 
Officers'  Wives'  Club. 

Margaret  Boaz  Faison  (MA)  moved  to 
Wilmington  and  carried  with  her  a  plaque 
honoring  her  service  as  general  manager  of  the 
Greensboro  Symphony  since  1975.  The  Greens- 
boro United  Arts  Council  presented  her  the 
plaque  last  May.  Z  After  finishing  a  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Linda-Margaret 
Hunt  teaches  biology  at  Notre  Dame.  ~  Jane 
Ingram  was  promoted  to  associate  professor 
in  Roanoke  College's  department  of 
mathematics  and  statistics.  "  Living  in  New 
York  City.  Anne  Gilmer  Merson  is  the  interior 
designer  of  Neiman-Marcus  stores. 

Linda  Edwards  Stedman's  home  was  one  of 
eight  houses  included  in  the  Greensboro  Coun- 
cil of  Garden  Clubs'  1983  Home  and  Garden 
Tour.  In  a  newspaper  article,  her  house  was 
described  as  "furnished  in  the  manner  of  18th 
century  America,  and  [it]  reflects  the  tastes  of 
one  who  deals  in  fine  arts  and  antiques." 
'?.  Virginia  Sharpe  Wright,  her  husband 
Robin,  and  their  new  son  —  who  was  born  in 
February  —  live  in  Billings,  MT,  where 
Virginia  is  working  on  her  second  degree. 


1970 


REUNION 
1985 


Eleanor  Bernau's  artwork  appeared  in  a  spring 
exhibit  at  the  Greensboro  .Arts  Center.  ~  Clay 
sculpture  by  Virginia  Budny  (MFA)  was 
included  in  an  exhibit  at  Greensboro's  Green 
Hill  Art  Gallery  last  spring.  Z  Cynthia 
Donnell  returned  to  Greensboro  in  April  to  sing 
with  the  Greensboro  Civic  Orchestra  in  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams"  "Serenade  to  Music." 
Cynthia  heads  the  voice  department  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  in  Richmond,  VA. 

Peggy  Mathis  Galloway  is  a  tru.st  operations 
officer  for  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 

Rebecca  Hosley  Galloway  moved  to 
Louisville.  KY.  where  her  husband,  Jim, 
studies  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  Rebecca  is  a  part-time  student  in 
church-related  social  work  with  a  special  inter- 
est in  housing  needs  of  people.  Until  she  can 
find  a  better  job,  she  is  working  as  a  grounds 
keeper  for  the  seminary.  Z  As  the  leading 
Prudential  Insurance  agent  in  central  NC  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year,  Kim  Ketchum 
earned  membership  in  Prudential's  Hall  of 
Honor  for  outstanding  sales  and  service  in 
1982.  He  is  ranked  in  the  top  3  percent  of  his 
company's  agents  worldwide. 

Susan  Rudisill  McCalium  temporarily  served 
as  a  guidance  counselor  this  spring,  replacing 
a  friend  on  maternity  leave.  Susan  and  her 


family  moved  into  a  new  house  in  May. 
Z  David  McDonald  was  on  the  committee 
organizing  the  annual  UNC-G  Musical  Arts 
Guild  Meeting  in  April.  The  meeting  included 
dinner  and  an  opera  in  Aycock  Auditorium. 
Z  June  Milby  is  the  communications  director 
for  the  NC  Democratic  party. 

Angie  Alexander  Seawell  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Music  Festival  Auxiliary 
for  the  upcoming  year.  Z  Anne  Fergusson 
Smart  received  her  master's  in  health  profes- 
sions leadership  from  Georgia  State  University 
and  is  the  chemistry  department  supervisor  at 
Henrietta  Egleston  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Atlanta.  Z  For  the  past  eight  years,  Cindy 
Koontz  Snipes  has  taught  marketing  and 
distributive  education  at  Northeast  Guilford 
Senior  High. 


1971 


REUNION 
1986 


Marydell  Rose  Bright  (MEd)  was  named  the 
dean  of  admissions  and  financial  aid  at  Elon 
College.   Z  Last  winter  Margaret  Hoffman 

taught  a  course  called  "Getting  into  Print"  at 
the  Greensboro  Center  for  Creative  Arts. 
Z  Kathy  Luebben  Lange  and  her  husband, 
David,  have  a  new  son.  Kelley  Stephen,  who 
weighed  in  at  seven  pounds  and  eight  ounces 
and  measured  twenty-one  inches.  Their  first 
son,  Brian,  is  5  years  old. 

Art  by  Henry  Link  was  exhibited  at  the 
Greensboro  Arts  Center  last  spring.  Z  Caro- 
line Russell  Marold,  her  husband  John,  and 
their  six-year-old  daughter  live  in  Burlington, 
MA.  Z  Janis  Paynter  Meek  was  selected  the 
Warren  County  Teacher  of  the  Year.  She 
teaches  home  economics  at  Warren  County 
High.  Z  Jimmy  McKee,  now  living  in  Lenoir, 
is  the  new  director  of  the  Caldwell  County 
Public  Library. 

Brenda  Kimble  Moon  (MEd)  was  elected 
president  of  the  NC  Association  of  Reality 
Therapists.  In  addition  to  practicing  therapy, 
she  is  academic  dean  of  Rutledge  College. 
Z  As  Greensboro's  tennis  director.  Donna 
Sauls  was  presented  the  Adult  Tennis  Council 
Award  by  the  NC  Tennis  Association. 
C  Stephen  Smith  (MFA)  led  a  poetry 
workshop  and  gave  a  reading  at  Crane's  Creek 
center  in  Cameron  last  spring.  He  teaches  at 
Sandhills  Community  College.  Z  Phillip  Tate 
(MEd)  was  appointed  the  historian  of  the  Triad 
chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 


1972 


REUNION 
1987 


Works  by  Hope  Spaulding  Beaman  (MFA) 
appeared  in  a  spring  exhibit  at  Green  Hill  Art 
Gallery  in  Greensboro.  Z  Suzanne  Gray  Boren 

is  a  sales  associate  with  a  realty  firm  in  Greens- 
boro. Z  Butch  Chandler  (MEd)  is  the 
Southern  Pines  town  planner.  Z  Sue  Woodall 
Cole  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Home 
Economics  Foundation  at  UNC-G.  She  is  a 
board  member  of  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art 
Gallery. 

Mary  Johnson  Cook,  her  husband  Ashby, 
and  their  two  children  moved  to  4204  Pasquo- 
tank Road  in  Greensboro.  Ashby  is  a  general 
agent  for  Pilot  Life  Insurance.  Z  Neva  Daniel 
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Dew  and  her  family  live  at  604  Lakeview  Rd., 
Durham.  She  writes  that  she  hopes  to  hear 
from  "old  friends"  who  missed  the  reunion  last 
year.  ~.  Clara  Logan  Diaz  gave  birth  to  her 
third  daughter,  Sara  Susanna,  in  April.  Her 
growing  family  lives  in  Miami,  FL. 

Julia  Nicholson  Everest  is  a  senior  interior 
designer  for  Facts  Business  Equipment  Com- 
pany and  president  of  A  New  Leaf,  an  interior 
landscaping  firm  in  Winston-Salem.  She  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Carolinas 
Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Interior 
Designers  and  chairs  the  admissions  for  ASID 
in  North  Carolina.  '_~  Mike  Gulledge  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  by  NCNB.  Head- 
quartered in  Charlotte,  Mike  and  his  wife  have 
one  child.  G  A  reviewer  of  Women  in  Motion, 
a  book  co-authored  by  Daphne  Hall,  says  it 
"speaks  to  every  woman's  potential  for  the 
joyous  and  effective  e.xperience  of  her  own 
physicality."  It  was  published  by  Beacon  Press 
in  April. 

Doris  Jarrett  Henderson  (MEd)  is  the  new 
principal  of  Guilford  Primary  School. 
Z  Frank  Holder's  (MFA)  Dance  Company 
performed  a  specially  commissioned  work  at 
the  opening  of  the  NC  Museum  of  Art.  The 
dancers  performed  the  new  work,  "Museum 
Piece  II  (Rodm),"  on  an  inflatable  backdrop 
painted  to  resemble  granite.  In  May,  they 
celebrated  the  company's  tenth  anniversary. 
Z  Charles  Joyner  (MFA)  teaches  in  the  School 
of  Design  at  NC  State  University.  His  artwork 
was  included  in  a  February  exhibit,  "Kaleido- 
scope Black, "at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art 
Gallery. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Louisville  Law  School  in  May,  Jann  Budde 
Logsdon  will  start  practicing  law  with  a 
Louisville  firm  in  September.  Z  Elizabeth 
Purdum  Love  and  her  husband,  Sherwood, 
gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  Robert  William, 
in  March.  Z  A  note  from  Charlie  McCurry 
and  wife  Darcy  announces,  "We've  hatched 
a  chick!"  They  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Charles 
Bryan  McCurry,  Jr.,  in  March. 

Charlotte  Brandon  Sears  is  president  of 
"Chair  City  Players,"  Thomasville's  com- 
munity theater  group.  Gene,  her  husband, 
teaches  at  Guilford  Technical  Institute.  Their 
son  will  be  three  in  October.  Z  Kalherine 
Baker  Shott  has  been  the  secretary  and  office 
manager  of  her  husband's  law  firm  in 
Bluefield,  WV,  since  it  opened  last  September. 
"I  love  it!"  she  writes.  7~  Rhonda  Goff 
TroIIinger  is  the  acting  head  of  the  social 
science  department  at  Guilford  Technical  Insti- 
tute. She  teaches  psychology  there.  Z  Having 
earned  her  doctorate  in  1981,  Betty  Lou 
Whilford  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Louisville,  KY. 


1973 


REUNION  NOTES:  A  well-planned  reunion 
weekend  was  somewhat  diasppointing  for  those 
of  us  who  attended  from  the  class  of  1973. 
Fewer  than  twenty  of  our  class  attended.  Of 
those,  we  had  alumni  from  as  far  away  as 
Dallas,  TX,  and  as  close  as  Greensboro. 
Considering    the    nearly    2,000    possible 


Eye  on  the  Tube  —  Leo  Blitzman, 
the  paunchy  private-eye  in  a  February 
episode  of  "Remington  Steele,"  was 
played  by  Phil  Rubenstein  '76.  Phil 
has  appeared  in  several  television  roles 
and  commercials.  In  the  early  seven- 
ties, he  was  a  familiar  face  around 
Taylor  Theatre  after  he  gave  up  his 
salesman's  job,  moved  his  family  to 
Greensboro,  and  enrolled  as  a  drama 
major  at  the  University. 

attendees,  it  boggles  the  mind  that  so  lew  were 
curious  enough  to  come  out  and  see  how  the 
years  have  affected  us,  i.e.  gray  hairs,  wrinkles, 
kids  running  around,  etc. 

Those  who  returned  to  the  old  alma  mater 
thoroughly  enjoyed  meeting  classmates  for  the 
first  time  and  rekindling  old  friendships  with 
those  who'd  been  "lost"  in  our  post-college 
years. 

Non-reunioners,  we  really  missed  you!  Let's 
make  a  better  effort  in  1988  for  number  fifteen! 
Talk  to  classmates  with  whom  you've  kept  in 
touch  and  make  a  pledge  to  return.  You  missed 
a  good  time  and  a  special  look  at  the  ever- 
growing, ever-changing  UNC-G. 

Reporter:  Brenda  Arthur  Lundy 
OTHER  NOTES:  In  a  spring  afterschool  pro- 
gram for  children  at  the  Greensboro  Public 
Library,  Cynthia  Moore  Brown  presented 
stories,  music,  games,  and  films.  She  was 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  design  team  for  the 
October  conference  of  the  NC  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children.  "  Barry 
Cole  (MSBE)  is  the  new  principal  at  Randolph 
County's  Brower  School.  Z  Donna  Eesta 
married  Pat  Guffee  in  January.  Donna  is  a 
food  service  director  for  Marriott  Corporation, 
and  her  husband  works  for  a  lumber  company. 

Dianne  Duke  Hauser  lives  in  Martinsburg, 
WV.  where  her  husband,  Phil,  is  a  civil 
engineer  for  the  Veterans  Administration.  They 
have  two  children,  Victoria  and  Allison. 
Z  Rebecca  Young  Herman  and  her  husband, 
a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  have  a  one-year-old  daughter.  They 


live   in   Newark,    DE.         Kalhryn   Johnson 

writes  that  she  is  doing  well  in  her  private 
medical  practice.  She  has  moved  into  a  new 
house  she  recently  bought.  The  address  is  247 
Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Charlotte  28211. 

Kathleen  Julian  has  two  jobs.  She  works  full- 
time  as  a  secretary  in  the  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  department  at  NC  State 
University,  and  she  is  a  part-time  typesetter  for 
The  Leader,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Research  Triangle  Park.  Z  Clifton  Karnes  was 
elected  treasurer  of  UNC-G's  Musical  Arts 
Guild.  Z  Teresa  Kuntz  McVickers  was  elected 
to  the  Greensboro  advisory  board  of  First 
American  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation. She  is  president  of  Universal  Travel 
Service. 

Virginia  Sanders  Prince's  new  daughter, 
Jennifer  Louise,  was  born  in  March.  The 
Princes  live  in  Arvada,  CO.  Z  The  voice  of 
N'ido  Qubein  (MSBE)  can  be  heard  on  airwaves 
across  the  country.  He  speaks  daily  on  radio 
stations  nation-wide.  Last  year,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Speakers  Association, 
a  2,000-member  group  of  professional  speak- 
ers. In  addition  to  his  speaking  engagements, 
Nido  is  president  of  Creative  Services,  a  High 
Point  sales  and  management  company.  He  has 
compiled,  edited,  and  written  thirty  books,  and 
he  publishes  materials  for  church  youth  pro- 
grams and  Adventures  with  Youth,  a  monthly 
magazine. 

Rebecca  Robinson  Strickland  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Charlotte  Gem  and  Mineral  Club. 
Z  For  his  work  at  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
last  year,  Stan  Swofford  (MA)  won  third  place 
in  the  news  category  of  the  Landmark  Awards 
for  excellence  in  journalism.  Z  As  Wachovia 
Bank's  interior  designer  and  art  curator,  Jan 
Stanley  Wallers  chooses  the  draperies,  carpets, 
lamps  and  artwork  that  decorate  the  bank's  198 
branch  offices.  Z  Gretchen  Van  Loon 
Williams"  artwork  appeared  in  "Primavera," 
a  spring  exhibit  at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art 
Gallerv. 


1974 


REUNION 
1984 


Ralph  Clayton  (MEd)  is  the  senior  pastor  of 
the  Covington  Memorial  Wesleyan  Church  in 
Reidsville.  ^  The  NC  Dietetic  Association 
named  Brenda  Burgin  Gonzales  the  Young 
Dietitian  of  the  Year.  Brenda  directs  the  dietary 
services  at  Greensboro's  Charter  Hills 
Hospital. 

Thomas  Hawkins  (MFA)  edits  a  newsletter 
for  employees  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  in  Research 
Triangle  Park.  In  a  regional  Technical  Com- 
munications Competition,  he  won  an  award  for 
his  work.  '"  Martha  Murray  Knox  lives  in 
Reidsville.  "  Benjamin  Cameron  Lyon,  the 
son  of  Margaret  Sweeney  Lyon  and  husband 
Robert,  will  be  a  year  old  on  August  20. 
Robert,  a  professional  opera  singer,  will  per- 
form with  Kathy  Wright  '75  in  New  Hampshire 
this  summer. 

Pam  Carter  Mc.\lpine,  her  husband,  and 
their  two  children,  ages  6  and  1 ,  live  in  Cheraw , 
SC.  Z  In  the  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  Fibers  Competition,  Greensboro 
artist  Patsy  .\llen  McBrayer  won  second  place, 
the  Charlotte  Handweasers'  Guild  merit  award 
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of  S300.  She  recently  displayed  her  work  ai 
High  Point's  Holt  McPherson  Gallery.  Sharon 
Bailey  Parker  (MS),  a  Raleigh  artist,  won  third 
place  in  the  fibers  competition.  Z  William 
Stewart  (MEd)  is  the  new  headmaster  at 
Wesleyan  ."Academy  in  High  Point. 


1975  1985 

Joy  McDowell  Aronhime  and  Wayne  William 
Wittke  were  married  in  April.  Living  in 
Winston-Salem,  she  works  for  Booke&  Com- 
pany, and  he  for  Management  Science- 
.America.  T  Greensboro  artist  David  Bass 
(MF.A)  has  moved  to  the  Greek  island  of 
Samos  to  paint.  He  has  an  apartment  over- 
looking the  harbor  and  the  Aegean  Sea. 
~  Beginning  in  November,  Paula  Bonner  will 
be  the  director  of  women's  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Carol  Bowden  Connery  and  her  husband, 
Mike,  worked  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Academy  .Awards  last  spring.  As  Melissa  .Man- 
chester sang  a  nominated  song,  she  stood  in 
front  of  a  water  fountain  and  was  surrounded 
by  tall  dancing  waters  on  both  sides  of  the 
stage.  Carol  worked  the  fountain  and  Mike  the 
tall  waters.  When  not  traveling  with  their  water 
works,  they  make  their  home  in  New  Platz, 
NY.  Z  Abbe  Godwin's  (MFA)  clay  sculpture 
and  Richard  Stenhouse's  (MFA)  drawing  were 
included  in  an  exhibit  at  Greensboro's  Green 
Hill  Art  Gallery. 

Annelle  Trigg  Johnson  and  her  husband  live 
in  Alexandria,  VA.  She  is  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  gifted  and  talented  students  in  Fair- 
fax County  and  "Staying  sane  in  spite  of  ninth 
graders."  ~  Susie  Mahaffey  Keener  and  hus- 
band Tom  '80  (MEd)  now  have  two  daughters, 
Sarah,  3,  and  Rebecca,  who  was  born  April 
29.  Susie  teaches  Spanish  at  Winston-Salem's 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Senior  High.  ~  Robert  Lane 
(MA)  was  promoted  to  manager  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  departm.ent  of  First  Union 
National  Bank. 

Last  winter,  Lynn  Laycock  took  a  fifty-mile 
cross-country  ski  trip  through  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  "The  scenery  was  beautiful," 
he  said  in  a  newspaper  interview.  "We  saw  lots 
of  wildlife  —  elk.  moose,  mule  deer  and  some 
ducks  and  whistling  swans."  Z  A  book  review 
by  Gene  Lemons  appeared  in  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  last  May.  Z  Bill  Mangum  taught 
a  workshop  on  watercolors  at  the  Greensboro 
Arts  Center  in  March.  Bill's  work  was  included 
in  a  spring  exhibit  at  the  center  and  in  a  Chapel 
Hill  show  of  the  NC  Watercolor  Society's 
competition. 

Aurelia  Chaney  Mazyck  (PhD),  a  NC  A&T 
State  University  faculty  member,  is  on  the 
Guilford  County  Board  of  Health.  Z  Bill 
McPherson  married  UNC-G  student  Karen 
Taylor  in  February.  Bill  is  program  director  for 
Lutheran  Family  Services.  Z  Jane  Walker 
Perkinson  is  the  NC  course  director  for 
BAR/BRI  Bar  Review.  Living  in  Winston- 
Salem,  she  and  her  husband,  a  tax  accountant, 
have  two  children,  John,  11,  and  Trudy,  6. 

After  their  February  wedding,  Mary  Kate 
Seawell  and  her  husband,  Joseph  McLeod, 


made  their  home  in  Carthage,  where  she  is 
director  of  the  Open  Door  Day  Care  Center 
and  he  is  a  farmer.  Z  David  Smith  expects  to 
graduate  with  a  master  of  science  in  manage- 
ment from  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in 
Monterey,  CA,  this  December.  He  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy.  Z  In  the  spring,  paintings 
by  Jack  Stratton  were  included  in  an  exhibit 
at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art  Gallery. 
Z  Governor  Hunt  unveiled  Wendy  Travis 
Wallace's  painting  "The  Mystery  of  the  Carroll 
A.  Deering"  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  in  March.  The  painting  is  being  used 
to  promote  the  "Save  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Lighthouse  Campaign." 
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Julia  Avery  and  Steven  Littlejohn  '80  were 
married  in  March.  Steven  is  a  systems  manager 
for  The  AIMS  Group.  Z  Bruce  Boaze  mar- 
ried Maria  Esther  Mataylo  in  April  in  Miami 
Lakes,  FL,  where  they  now  live.  Z  In  the 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  at  UNC-G  last 
spring.  Keith  Buckner  won  the  Chancellor's 
Art  Award  for  graduate  student  competition. 

For  her  dissertation.  Understanding  the 
H'oman's  World  of  Leadership,  Kristin  Burns 
(MSPE)  was  awarded  the  Jane  A.  Weiss 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  where 
she  is  a  research  assistant  in  women's  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  Z  Beverly  Pittman  Graver 
and  husband  Ray  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Mollie  Anna,  in  February.  Z  Michael  Fey 
(MFA)  joined  the  South  Carolina  State 
Museum  as  its  director  of  exhibits. 

Ron  Follas  (MFA)  runs  an  ad  in  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  which  reads,  "Have  a  song 
in  your  head  but  can't  write  it  down?"  A 
bassoon  player  in  the  Greensboro  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Ron  has  started  transcribing  songs 
for  people  with  musical  ideas.  He  also  operates 
a  musical  publishing  business.  Z  Martie 
Groome  is  the  industrial  waste  supervisor  for 
Guilford  County.  Z  Cathy  Lomax  and 
William  Melchor  were  married  in  February  and 
live  near  Salisbury.  Z  In  April,  Larry  Marbert 
was  named  the  director  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  in  Miami.  FL. 

Homer  Emanuel  Montsinger  IV,  a  son,  was 
born  in  Durham  to  Susan  Shipp  Montsinger 
and  her  husband,  Monty,  in  January.  Z  Oils 
by  Lucy  Spencer  (MFA)  were  displayed  at 
Durham's  Somerhill  Gallery  last  spring.  Z  A 
drawing  by  Joe  W'hisnant  (MFA)  appears  on 
the  first  issue  of  The  Crescent  Review,  a  new 
Triad  literary  magazine.  Joe  is  an  art  instruc- 
tor at  Winston-Salem  State  University  and 
curator  of  Greensboro  Outlet  Mall's  museum. 


1977 


Anne  Aultman  and  Howard  Leon  Hutchens, 
both  employees  at  the  Cone  Mills  White  Oaks 
Plant  in  Greensboro,  were  married  in  March. 
Z  After  their  marriage  last  November, 
Gregory  Baldwin  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  settled 


in  Greenville,  where  he  is  a  speech  therapist. 
Z  Hank  Battle  received  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Fellowship  and  the  Lassen  Fellowship  to  work 
on  his  PhD  in  government  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  While  in  Charlottesville,  he  will  teach 
government  at  St.  Anne's  Belfield  School. 

Catherine  Benton  and  Charles  Barham  were 
married  in  April.  Living  in  Raleigh,  they  are 
graduate  students  at  NC  State  University. 
Z  Doris  Thomas  Davis  (MEd),  High  Point 
City  Schools'  health  coordinator,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  Guilford  County  Board  of 
Health.  Z  After  their  April  wedding,  Margaret 
Davis  and  William  Griffin  settled  in  Charlotte, 
where  Margaret  works  in  the  emergency 
department  of  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital. 

Greensboro's  February  One  Society 
presented  Katie  Grays  Dorsett  (EdD)  a  One 
Community  Award.  Katie,  a  professor  at  NC 
A&T  State  University,  received  the  award  for 
working  to  improve  human  relations  in 
Greensboro.  This  spring,  Governor  Hunt 
appointed  her  to  the  NC  Assembly  on  Women 
and  the  Economy.  Z  As  head  nurse  in  Moses 
Cone  Hospital's  delivery  room,  Martha 
Thompson  Lakes  and  two  other  nurses  con- 
duct prepared  childbirth  classes. 

Luvenia  Garner  sang  the  role  of  Clara  in  a 
New  York  City  revival  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  With 
the  show,  she  toured  American  and  Canadian 
cities  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  an  eight- 
month  run  in  Europe.  Luvenia  will  sing  at  the 
International  Festival  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
this  summer.  Z  Charles  Grant  was  promoted 
to  operations  officer  for  Central  Fidelity  Banks 
in  Richmond,  VA.  Z  Irwin  Grogan  (MBA) 
was  elected  vice  president  at  the  Wachovia 
Mortgage  Company  in  Winston-Salem. 
Z  Debbie  Jones  coordinates  the  Day  Treat- 
ment Program  for  Lutheran  Family  Services 
in  Guilford  County. 

Susan  Kellenberger  is  a  senior  software 
specialist  with  Digital  in  Washington,  DC. 
Z  Jerry  Miller  is  the  visiting  artist  at  Wilkes 
Community  College.  He  exhibited  his  work  in 
Hickory  and  Morehead  City  this  spring. 
Z  The  Monroe  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  named  Sandra  Moore  their 
Young  Careerist.  An  English  and  history 
teacher  at  Parkwood  High  School,  she  was 
selected  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  Union  County 
Schools  last  year.  Z  Bruce  Roscoe's  address 
is:  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Central 
Michigan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48859. 
Z  Carol  Sweeney  Sparrow  won  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Competition  for  the 
Southern  Ohio  District  last  year.  She  has  been 
awarded  a  Three  Arts  Scholarship  Fund 
stipend  for  audition  expenses  and  further 
training. 


1978 


Having  received  her  MPH  degree  last  August, 
Janie  Joyner  Alexander  is  a  nutritionist  for  the 
outpatient  department  of  NC  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill.  Z  Bobbie  McGuire 
Atwell  (MEd)  directs  the  Cancer  Patient 
Support  Program  at  Bowman  Gray/Baptist 
Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Winston-Salem. 
Z  Keith  Bess  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
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and  general  manager  responsible  for  corporate 
divisions  of  Regency  Personnel  Consultants  of 
Greensboro. 

The  Alumni  House  was  the  setting  for  the 
wedding  of  Constance  Byrd  and  Kevin  Childers 
in  March.  Living  in  Greensboro,  Constance  is 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Lexington  branch  of 
the  Davidson  County  Public  Library,  and  her 
husband  is  a  sales  representative  with  Starr 
Davis  Company.  T  Paul  and  Cynthia  Clontz 
Coates  gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  Sarah 
Alexander  Coates,  on  New  Year's  Day.  They 
live  in  Greensboro.  U  Before  her  April  wed- 
ding to  David  Keith  Farmer,  Cindy  Dilday 
taught  in  the  Cumberland  County  schools. 
They  now  live  in  Columbus,  OH,  where  her 
husband  is  a  law  student  at  Capitol  University. 
T  Janis  Levin  Fields  and  her  mother  have 
opened  B.  Dolphin  Ltd.,  a  children's  bookstore 
in  Greensboro. 

Julee  Fortune  works  in  a  Greensboro  law 
office.  She  attended  this  year's  reunion  with 
her  mother,  Reva  Fortune  '58.  Zl  Robin 
Bartlett  Gilbert  is  the  evening  nurse  responsible 
for  the  adolescent  unit  at  Greensboro's  Charter 
Hills  Hospital.  C  Janice  Gillean  was  a  resident 
advisor  at  Meredith  College  last  spring. 
C  Trish  Gwyn  (MLS)  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Reidsville  Public  Library. 

After  three  years  of  part-time  graduate  study 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Beth  Harward  received 
her  MEd  degree  in  May.  She  lives  in  Durham 
and  teaches  sixth  grade  in  Granville  County. 
G  Rachel  Hayes  works  for  Asheboro's 
Fashion  Fabrics.  On  the  basis  of  her  clothing 
designs,  she  was  invited  into  the  NC  Designers 
Clothesline. 

It  Ain'l  the  Heat,  [t's  the  Humility,  a  play 
by  Tom  Huey  (MFA)  will  be  included  in  Best 
New  Plays  of  1983.  Tom  conducted  a 
workshop  on  writing  and  reading  plays  at 
Guilford  College  last  spring.  G  Jo  Welch  Hull 
(MEd)  is  an  educational  consultant  living  in 
Greensboro.  D  A  drawing  by  Beth  Lilly 
(MFA)  was  included  in  "What  is  Real,"  an 
exhibit  at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art  Gallery 
last  spring. 

James  Shaner  is  a  professor  of  child  develop- 
ment at  Central  Michigan  University  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ml.  G  The  Greensboro  Jaycees 
honored  Art  Winstead  with  the  Roy  Cary 
Award  for  being  the  outstanding  Jaycee  in 
1982.  Art  was  elected  president  of  the 
Greensboro  Jaycees  for  1983-84. 


1979 


Judy  Plonk  Davis  now  lives  in  Winter  Haven, 
FL,  and  expects  her  first  child  this  summer. 
n  A  supervisor  of  appliance  sales  and  service 
in  Duke  Power  Company's  Charlotte  division, 
Sharon  Allred  Decker  and  her  husband.  Bob, 
conduct  seminars  on  life  style  management. 
n  Patti  Boyle  Dewasthali  is  now  one  of  eleven 
psychiatric  and  mental  health  nurses  in  North 
Carolina.  She  is  a  nursing  supervisor  at  Charter 
Hills  Hospital. 

Cynthia  Dewberry's  singing  won  her  first 
place  in  the  WEAL-Budweiser  Showdown  of 
area  talent  in  January.  Her  prize  was  $500  in 
sound  equipment.    G  For   the   fourth   time 


Reade  Maclin.a  French  and  English  teacher  at 
Enfield  Academy,  will  take  a  group  on  a  Euro- 
pean tour  this  summer.  G  Keith  Martin 
directed  the  Community  Theater  of  Greens- 
boro spring  production  of  The  Real  Inspector 
Hound.  He  headed  the  nominating  and  by-laws 
committee  of  the  new  Triad  Theatre  League, 
an  organization  linking  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  and  Winston-Salem  cultural  agencies. 
Rebecca  Tyndall  Stone  (MA)  is  a  speech 
pathologist  with  Greefisboro  public  schools. 
Denise  Pyles  Webster  is  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent with  Community  Bank  of  Carolina  in 
Greensboro.  '~  As  the  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  nurse  educator  for  the  Pinehurst 
Surgical  Clinic,  Jeanette  Foushcc  Wicker 
teaches  classes  to  expectant  mothers  and  gives 
advice  to  maternity  patients.  She  recently  had 
a  chance  to  practice  what  she  preaches  by  giv- 
ing birth  to  her  first  child,  a  son.  G  Mark 
Wilson  was  elected  operations  officer  at 
Winston-Salem's  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  G  Peter  Wilson  has  moved  from 
Greensboro  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
teaches  accounting  at  New  York  University's 
School  of  Business. 

MARRIAGES:  Maria  Baucom  (MEd)  to  Carl 
Montefusco,  in  April;  Marta  is  in  private  prac- 
tice in  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  and 
Carl  works  for  TRW  Tool  Division.  G  Sue 
Carlton  to  David  Whitley  in  April;  living  in 
Greensboro,  Sue  works  for  Southwestern 
Company,  and  her  husband  is  a  research 
chemist  for  Burlington  Industries  Chemical 
Division.  G  Betsy  Seagraves  to  Bobby 
Williams  last  December;  Betsy  works  for 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Bobby,  for 
Village  Meats. 


1980 


REUNION 
1985 


Peter  Berry's  sculptures  in  ceramic  and  bones 
were  displayed  at  Greensboro's  Garden  Studio" 
last  spring.  He  is  the  education  coordinator  for 
Green  Hill  Art  Gallery.  G  Cheryl  Douglas  is 
a  member  of  the  NC  Designers  Clothesline.  She 
opened  a  Sew  Workshop  in  Greensboro. 
G  Barbara  Wike  Dunning  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Greensboro  Chapter  of  the  American 
Business  Women's  Association. 

Brian  Gray  conducted  vocal  performance 
classes  at  the  Greensboro  Arts  Center  last 
spring.  G  For  his  sales  work  at  Robins  and 
Weill,  Incorporated,  Roger  Hill  (MBA) 
received  a  Distinguished  Sales  Award  from  the 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  of  Greensboro. 
G  This  past  year  Jack  Kenny  toured  with  The 
Acting  Company,  the  national  repertory  com- 
pany of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Jack  played 
Fabian  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

Jay  Merrill  is  in  his  third  year  with  Hender- 
son County  Recreation.  He  also  helps  coach 
football  at  Hendersonville  High  School. 
G  Jane  Miller  was  inducted  into  the  North- 
eastern University  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 
G  Martha  Hines  Morehead  (PhD)  was  pro- 
moted to  full  professor  at  Catawba  College. 

Having  received  her  master's  in  speech 
pathology  and  audiology  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  last  year.  Donna  Rascoe  now  works 
in  Raleigh  for  the  Center  for  Communication 


Disorder.  D  Lee  Ann  Rothenberger  (MA)  is 
a  research  associate  in  Greensboro's  Cone 
Hospital  family  medicine  program.  ~  Michael 
Straka  (MBA)  is  director  of  technical  services 
and  quality  control  at  Hanes  Knitwear. 

Jeff  Thompson  (MBA)  and  his  wife,  Kathy, 
now  have  a  second  child,  a  son  born  on 
Mother's  Day.  Z  Gwen  Torain  is  Gibsonville's 
planning  director  and  administers  apartments 
the  town  built  for  the  elderly.  G  Michael  Van 
Hout's  paintings  were  included  in  an  exhibit 
at  Greensboro's  Green  Hill  Art  Gallery. 
[ "  April  Wilkerson  completed  her  MEd  in 
home  economics  education  in  December.  She 
teaches  home  economics  at  Morehead  High 
School  in  Eden. 

MARRIAGES:  Teresa  Bernard  to  Kyle 
Garrou,  an  employee  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  in  April;  they  live  in  Murphy. 
"'  Anne  Brandon  to  Alvin  Braswell  in  March; 
living  in  Raleigh,  Anne  works  for  NC  State 
University,  and  Alvin  is  a  curator  for  the  NC 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History.  G  Downs 
Brown  to  Anitra  Morgan  in  May;  Downs 
works  for  Burns  International  Security,  and 
Anitra,  for  Partnership  Investments  of  North 
Carolina.  G  Karen  Cox  and  Craig  Kinney  '77 
in  May;  Karen  works  at  Greensboro's  Moses 
Cone  Hospital,  and  Craig  is  an  employee  of 
Domino's  Pizza. 


1981 


Sherry  Gartner,  who  works  for  a  Statesville 
accounting  firm,  recently  passed  the  certified 
public  accountant  exam.  G  Tim  Davis  was 
promoted  to  assistant  cashier  for  Branch  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company  in  Wilson.  "  ,As  a 
Monbusho  fellow  in  Japan,  William  Holden 
teaches  English  to  students  in  the  Japanese 
public  schools. 

While  in  her  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
Jackie  Humpcrt  (MFA)  presented  a  dance  pro- 
gram called  "The  Pregnant  Experience"  to 
benefit  New  Garden  Friends  School.  She  said 
the  program  "observes  seasonal  changes  in  a 
person's  life,  and  is  a  celebration  of  the  exper- 
ience of  pregnancy  and  of  life  changes  and 
growth."  G  Il-Hwa  Hwang  is  a  technician  at 
the  Burlington  Medical  Laboratory. 
~  Deborah  Kintzing  (MFA)  taught  drama  at 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College  and 
directed  Uncommon  Women  and  Others  last 
spring.  When  her  teaching  contract  expired  in 
June,  she  moved  to  Los  Angeles. 

Virginia  Jackson  Jones  (MEd),  who  teaches 
art  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County 
Schools,  exhibited  her  artwork  last  winter  at 
Greensboro  College.  G  Nancy  Kaylor  com- 
pleted her  master's  at  UNC-G  and  is  a  nutri- 
tionist for  the  Moore  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. G  William  Rankin,  who  is  working  on 
his  MFA  at  UNC-G,  sculpted  a  crucifi.x  for  St. 
Pius  X  Catholic  Church. 

The  American  Business  Women's  Associ- 
ation granted  Linda  Slaydon  a  scholarship  for 
her  studies  at  the  School  of  Business  at 
UNC-Cjiapel  Hill,  where  she  is  an  MBA  stu- 
dent.    —  Leila    Shepherd    Stennett    is    the 
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associate  campus  minister  at  Meredith  College. 
She  expects  to  receive  her  master  of  divinity 
degree  in  May  1984. 
MARRIAGES:  Lynn  Allen  to  Kenneth  Elkins 

'80  in  April;  they  settled  in  Winston-Salem, 
where  Lynn  is  a  social  worker  and  Kenneth 
works  for  Barclay's  American  Financial. 
~  Michelle  Lea  Brown  to  Magness  Price  in 
April;  living  in  Greenville,  she  works  for  Pitt 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  he,  for  Carolina  Leaf 
Tobacco  Company.  ^  Mary  Cheek  to  Daniel 
Pumphrey,  a  guitar  teacher  at  Appalachian 
State  University,  in  April;  Mary  is  substitute 
teaching. 


1982 


REUNION 
1987 


At  the  Central  Carolina  Arts  Festival  in  May, 
Richard  Fennell  (MFA)  won  the  best  in  show 
and  a  $500  prize.  ^  Joyce  Freeman's  score  on 
the  Certified  Public  Accountant  exam  given 
last  November  was  the  third  highest  in  the 
state.  She  lives  in  Elkin  and  works  for  Holly 
Farms  of  North  Wilkesboro.  ~  Myron  Gavin 
was  invited  into  the  NC  Designers  Clothesline. 
She  does  alterations  for  two  Greensboro 
department  stores.  Z  In  July,  Samuel  Houston 
(EdD)  began  his  new  job  as  the  superintendent 
of  Mooresville  City  Schools. 

Mary  Jane  Maxwell's  sculptures  made  from 
her  handmade  paper  were  displayed  at  Greens- 
boro's Garden  Studio  last  spring.  H  As  the 
health  educator  for  the  Franklin  County  Health 
Department,  Donald  McClellan  counsels  indi- 
viduals and  groups  on  stress  and  physical 
fitness,  and  he  teaches  classes  on  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  smoking.  He  co-hosts  a  health 
show  and  co-writes  a  weekly  health  column  for 
the  newspaper.  ~  John  Murray  (MBA)  was 
promoted  to  assistant  vice  president  with 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

As  an  apprentice  at  Artley's  in  Gibsonville, 
John  Pasquini  repairs  violins,  cellos,  and 
violas.  ~  For  presenting  the  outstanding 
undergraduate  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Sociological  Society,  Lori 
Schwartz  won  the  $100  Howard  Odum  Award. 
Her  paper  was  titled  "Sex  Stereotyping  in 
Children's  Toy  Advertisements."  [^  As  a 
graphic  specialist  for  the  advertising  staff  of 
Food  World,  Penny  Smith  is  responsible  for 
large  silkscreen  window  signs.  D  Val  Gurley 
(MA)  is  a  nurse  at  NC  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Winston-Salem. 

MARRL4GES:  Leshia  Rebecca  Allen,  assistant 
manager  of  G'Anzie,  and  Walter  Bruce  Bailiff, 
merchandise  manager  for  JC  Penney  in 
Greensboro,  in  April;  they  live  in  Kernersville. 
Z  Nancy  Beam  to  Roger  Davidson  in  May; 
settling  in  Gastonia,  Roger  is  a  district 
executive  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Ivey  Cain  to  Roy  Sutton  in  April;  Ivey  works 
for  Smartn'  Up  Wallcovering  and  Paint,  and 
Roy,  for  Burlington  Industries  in  Greensboro. 
Z  Becky  Coleman  to  Terry  May,  a  Kroger 
employee,  in  May;  Becky  works  for  a  doctor. 
Z  Betty  Denton  (MEd)  to  Robert  Travis  in 
April;  they  live  in  Advance,  where  Betty  is 
coordinator  for  the  Davie  County  Adult 
Developmental  Activities  Program,  and  Robert 
is  assistant  manager  of  Dial  Finance. 


FACULTY 

Florence  Shaeffer,  who  headed  the  chemistry 
department  for  thirty  years,  died  on  March  26. 
When  Miss  Shaeffer  joined  the  faculty  in  1922, 
"it  was  only  to  be  for  a  year  or  two,"  but  she 
continued  to  serve  the  University  until  1972. 
She  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Barnard  College,  earned  her  master's  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  and  pursued  graduate  work 
at  Yale.  She  was  a  stamp  collector  and  an  avid 
reader. 

ALUMNI 

Helen  Hooker  Bonner  Eshelman  '06C,  a 
High  Point  resident,  died  on  March  4  from 
congestive  heart  failure.  For  the  past  two  years 
she  was  confined  to  her  wheelchair,  but  —  as 
her  daughter,  Helen  Bonner  Eshelman  '37, 
writes  —  "she  didn't  let  that  keep  her  home. 
We  had  a  van  1  could  roll  her  in,  and  away  we 
went." 

According  to  word  received  at  the  Alumni 
House,  Mattie  Lipe  Mashburn  '14  died  on 
February  17,  1980.  At  her  death,  Mattie  lived 
with  her  daughter. 

Agnes  Petrie  Cazel  '17  died  on  March  5.  She 
taught  at  Sand  Hill  High  School  for  twenty- 
six  years. 

Bessie  McKaughan  '17,  a  Forsyth  County 
native,  died  on  March  30  after  a  brief  illness. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  been  notified  that 
Elizabeth  Masemore  Spencer  '17  died  in 
January.  She  was  the  sister  of  Ann  Little 
Masemore  '23,  who  survives  her. 

According  to  word  received  in  the  Alumni 
Office,  Claytie  Hedrick  Feezor  '18  died 
January  4,  1982.  Her  home  was  in  Southmont. 

The  Alumni  Office  was  notified  that  Isabel 
Sloope  '18,  whose  home  was  in  Mt.  Ulla,  has 
died. 

Lytle  Mackie  Joyner  '18C  died  on  March  6 
at  the  Winston-Salem  Convalescent  Center. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  been  informed  that 
Flora  Britt  Hollbrook  '19  has  died.  She  was 
a  resident  of  Chadbourn. 

Sadie  Somers  Opiinger  '20,  a  resident  of 
Charlotte,  died  on  February  12.  Her  sister, 
Erma  Somers  Nicholson  '27,  is  among  her 
survivors. 

Mary  Jackson  '21,  who  lived  for  years  in  her 
childhood  home  on  Spring  Garden  Street  near 
the  University,  died  on  April  11.  In  a  1980 
newspaper  interview,  Mary  described  herself 
as  "a  born  teacher."  She  taught  English  in 
Guilford  County  for  thirty-eight  years. 

The  Alumni  Office  received  notice  that 
Lillian  Wooten  '21,  a  Goldsboro  resident,  has 
died. 

Maitland  Sadler  Sykes  '23  died  in  Scottsdale, 
AZ,  where  she  had  been  a  resident  for  several 
years.  After  teaching  in  North  Carolina  schools 
for  four  years,  she  married  a  Massachusetts 
engineer.  Her  husband's  business  allowed  them 
to  live  in  twelve  different  states  and  Jamaica 
and  to  travel  to  Brazil  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  She  was  an  avid  golfer. 

Sadie  Wilson  '23  died  on  March  23  after 
being  hospitalized  for  heart  problems.  Her 
home  was  in  Pfafftown. 

Julia  Phillips  Mitchell  '25  died  on  May  6 
following  a  brief  illness.  For  the  past  three 
years,  she  had  hved  with  her  daughter  in  Rixey- 
ville,  VA. 


Kathryn  Burchette  Bennett  '26,  a  retired 
librarian,  died  at  Friends  home  in  Guilford 
College  on  May  12. 

Clara  Hyatt  '26  died  on  May  11.  She 
received  a  master's  degree  from  Inter- American 
University  and  Middlebury  College,  and  she 
studied  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  Catholic 
University,  and  Duke  University.  Clara  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  published  the 
Course  Guide  in  Spanish  and  French  that  was 
used  nation-wide.  During  her  education  career, 
she  taught  in  Asheville  and  chaired  the 
language  departments  at  two  high  schools  in 
Maryland. 

Ella  McDearman  '26  died  on  May  25.  She 
earned  her  master's  degree  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
and  later  served  as  a  laboratory  assistant  at 
UNC-G.  Until  her  retirement  in  1970,  she 
taught  chemistry  at  Broughton  High  School 
and  headed  the  science  department.  Ella  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Cardinal  Award,  given 
by  the  NC  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  teaching  excellence. 

The  Alumni  Office  received  notice  that 
Hattie  Noble  '27  died  on  October  1,  1981. 

The  Alumni  Office  received  word  that  Annie 
Laurie  Hudson  Russell-Berlin  '32,  a  resident 
of  Vista,  CA,  died  on  March  24. 

Mary  Pinnix  Gamble  '32  died  on  April  10. 
Before  retiring  in  1971,  Mary  taught  history 
in  the  Greensboro  and  Guilford  County 
schools  and  was  named  the  Outstanding 
Teacher  in  the  State  History  Radio  Program. 
She  was  a  former  president  of  the  Nat  Greene 
chapter  of  the  American  Business  Women's 
Association;  in  March,  they  had  named  her 
their  Woman  of  the  Year.  Her  sisters,  Louise 
Pinnix  Walters  '32  and  Hunt  Pinnix  Pressley 
'39,  are  among  her  survivors. 

Bettie  Allen  Pelissier  '33  died  on  December 
20.  Before  retiring  in  1973,  she  was  secretary 
to  the  vice  president  of  the  DC  Transit  Com- 
pany in  Washington,  DC.  Her  sister  writes  of 
her:  "She  was  a  good  neighbor  to  all  who  lived 
around  her.  Her  home  was  a  gathering  place 
for  neighborhood  children.  She  had  so  much 
wisdom  to  share." 

After  a  long  illness,  Ella  Poindexter  '33  died 
on  December  22.  With  a  certificate  in  library 
science  from  Columbia  University  and  grad- 
uate courses  in  drama  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Mary  Washington  College,  she 
served  as  librarian  and  drama  coach  at  Gar- 
Field  High  School  in  Woodbridge,  VA.  For 
three  years  after  her  retirement  in  1977,  she  was 
the  general  manager  of  the  Prince  William 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1982,  the  Prince 
William  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  her 
the  Community  Service  Award. 

Betty  Wilson  Mitchell  '34  died  on  May  1  in 
Athens,  GA,  where  she  lived  for  nearly  forty 
years.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  NC 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  music  teacher  at 
the  NC  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  the  sur- 
vivors is  her  sister,  Virginia  Wilson  Ruff  '38. 

Speight  Bird  '36  died  April  1 1  at  his  home 
in  Rock  Hill.  SC.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
owned  and  operated  the  Proctor  Music  Com- 
pany. Speight  was  the  brother  of  Katherine 
Bird  Davis  '29,  who  survives  him. 

The  Alumni  Office  was  notified  that  Mary 
Morris  '36  has  died.  Her  home  was  in  Lynch- 
burg, VA. 
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The  Alumni  Office  was  notified  that  Rachel 
Kelly  Felts  '39  died  in  1981.  She  had  a  Mathews 
iddress. 

Sara  Shelton  Lybrand  '39C  died  on  May  22 
n  Greensboro. 

Kate  Black  '40  died  on  May  13  in 
iVashington,  DC,  where  she  had  served  as 
lecretary  to  several  United  States  legislators. 
\t  her  death,  she  was  working  for  American 
Associates  of  Advertising  in  Washington. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  received  notice  that 
Susanna  Ray  Gwyn  '45  died  in  early  April. 

Jane  Roberson  Luper  '46  died  on  May  2  in 
jreensboro,  where  she  was  a  native.  Jane  was 
^resident  of  the  Southern  Real  Estate 
Company. 

The  Alumni  Office  received  word  that 
Margaret  Smith  Miller  '46,  a  resident  of 
Clover,  SC,  died  in  February. 

After  a  year  of  declining  health,  Margaret 
Carter  '47  died  on  March  2.  She  worked  for 
E.  I.  DuPont  in  the  De-Nemours  technical 
department  in  Martinsville,  VA.  Her  sister, 
Mary  Carter  Patton  '40,  survives  her. 

According  to  word  received  at  the  Alumni 
Office,  Frances  Ferguson  Baker  '48  has  died. 

Mabel  Smith  Bolen  '53  (MEd),  a  retired 
ichooheacher,  died  on  May  8.  Among  her  sur- 
vivoTS  are  daughter  Catherine  Bolen  '79  and 
sister  Helen  Smith  Herring  '62  (MEd). 

Wayne  Jack  Caudill  '54  (MEd)  died  on 
December  5.  He  was  a  Shelby  resident. 

Susan  Calder  Rankin  '59  died  on  February 
23.  During  nearly  thirty  years  with  the 
Greensboro  City  Schools,  she  taught  English 
and  headed  the  Page  High  School  library. 

After  a  long  illness,  Patricia  Austelle  Robin- 
son '64  died  on  May  15  in  Greensboro  where 
she  had  been  a  real  estate  agent. 

Arden  Searles  '66  (MEd),  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  Greensboro's  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School,  died  on  March  26.  For  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  served  the  Greensboro  City 
Schools  as  a  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  and 
administrator. 

The  Alumni  Office  has  been  notified  that 
Rebecca  Burns  '73  died  of  cancer  last  year. 

Edwin  Robbins  (MSBA)  '73  died  on  April 
11.  He  worked  for  Burlington  Industries  in 
research  and  development.  His  daughter,  Susan 
Robbins  Wood  '76,  is  among  the  survivors. 

The  Alumni  Office  was  advised  that  Claire 
Summers  '77  died. 

James  Alexander  '79,  who  managed  a 
Florida  photography  store,  died  on  May  1. 

Audrey  Kennedy  '80  died  from  injuries 
received  in  an  auto  accident  in  April.  She  had 
been  working  at  the  Aurora  Restaurant  in 
Chapel  Hill. 


SINCERE  SYMPATHY  is  extended  to 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  Barbara  Parrish 

'48,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Hurley  I.  Parrish, 
Sr.,  died  June  27,  1983.  A  native  of 
Durham,  Mrs.  Parrish  had  made  her  home 
with  Barbara  in  Greensboro  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  addition  to  Barbara, 
survivors  include  a  son  and  two  grand- 
daughters, the  older  of  whom  is  currently 
completing  an  undergraduate  degree  at 
UNC-G. 


^^^^ 
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Leplin,  continued 
concession  to  enduring  confusions 
over  institutional  priorities.  It  is 
against  the  interests  of  UNC-G  and 
of  the  society  it  serves,  to  protect, 
through  a  shallow  celebration  of 
teaching,  those  who  feel  pressured  or 
burdened  by  the  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  one's 
discipline. 

Dr.  Rincover  himself  is  certainly 
not  a  such  a  person.  If  a  sociological 
explanation  of  academic  corruption 
must  be  sought,  it  would  be  better  to 
focus  on  the  economic  hardships  and 
personal  sacrifices  of  those  who 
choose  careers  in  scholarship,  than  to 
attack  the  foundations  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Our  goal,  like  that  of  every 
healthy  academic  institution,  must  be 
the  growth  of  knowledge.  Teaching, 
rightly  conceived,  is  one  vital  form  of 
that  effort. 

Underlying  the  call  for  a  rededica- 
tion  to  teaching  is  a  badly  mistaken 
idea.  The  faculty  of  UNC-G  went  on 
record  by  a  narrow  margin  in  1971  as 
identifying  teaching  as  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  University. 
Once  this  action  had  been  taken,  it 
was  discovered  that  to  implement  it 
some  means  would  be  needed  to 
assess  teaching,  to  discriminate 
among  professors  as  to  teaching 
excellence.  There  followed  the  in- 
evitable plethora  of  committees  pro- 
ducing reams  of  forms  and  proposals 
for  evaluation  of  instruction.  The 
result,  after  years  of  meetings  and 


debates,  is  that  our  judgments  of 
teaching  carry  greater  authority  and 
documentary  support  than  ever. 

And  this  is  most  unfortunate,  for 
they  are  not  a  whit  more  reliable. 
Senior  faculty  and  administration 
generally  do  not  witness  the  teaching 
they  presume  to  assess,  nor  are 
alumni,  who  might  with  maturity  of 
hindsight  say  what  contributions 
teachers  have  made  to  their  lives,  in- 
volved in  the  process.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  no  procedure  that  can  be 
presumed  to  distinguish  quality  from 
popularity  of  teaching,  or  can  allow 
for  the  influence  of  difficulty  of 
course  material  and  stringency  of 
standards  on  student  attitudes.  We 
routinely  mistake  bad  teaching  for 
good  and  good  for  bad.  The  recogni- 
tion we  give  teaching  is  widely 
regarded  as  arbitrary  and  prejudicial. 
Nevertheless,  we  persist  in  the  idea 
that  since  teaching  is  important  it 
must  be  measurable  —  a  flagrant 
nonsequitor  to  which  there  are 
manifold  counterexamples  in  our 
daily  experience. 

These  issues  and  problems,  though 
beaten  to  death,  are  many-lived. 
Through  it  all,  research  and  publica- 
tion have  remained  the  primary 
arbiters  of  faculty  advancement.  We 
are  lucky  they  are  so  tenacious,  for 
our  own  wisdom  in  setting  priorities 
and  charting  our  course  has  a 
checkered  history  and  unpropitious 
present. 
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Alumni 
Business 


^v  Barbara  Parrish  '48 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Marilib  Banvick 
Sink  '44 


Marty  Washam  '55 


The  Floor  Is  Open  .  .  . 

Between  now  and  September  1  sug- 
gestions of  candidates  for  selected 
offices  in  the  Alumni  Association 
may  be  made  to  the  members  of  the 
Association's  Nominating  Commit- 
tee. The  officers  to  be  elected  in 
1983-84  are  the  first  vice  president 
and  five  trustees.  The  ballot  to  be 
used  in  the  election  will  be  included 
in  next  winter's  issue  of  Alumni 
News. 

Two  candidates  for  first  vice  presi- 
dent will  be  presented.  The  nominee 
who  is  elected  will  chair  the  Associ- 
ation's Planning  Council  for  three 
years. 

Five  trustees  will  be  elected  from 
ten  candidates.  Two  of  these  nom- 
inees will  will  live  outside  North 
Carolina.  Eight  will  be  selected  from 
four  designated  districts  in  the  state: 
(1)  Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Curri- 
tuck, Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates,  Hali- 
fax, Hertford,  Martin,  Nash,  North- 
ampton, Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Tyrrell,  and  Washington  counties;  (2) 
Durham,  Franklin,  Granville,  Johns- 
ton, Orange,  Person,  Vance,  Wake, 
and  Warren  counties;  (3)  Anson, 
Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Richmond,  Scotland,  and 
Stanly  counties;  and  (4)  Buncombe, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madi- 
son, Swain,  and  Transylvania 
counties. 

Marty  Washam  '55  is  second  vice 
president  and  chair  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee.  Suggestions  may 
be  sent  to  her  (3837  Annlin  Ave., 
Charlotte)  or  to  the  following  alumni 
who  have  been  invited  to  serve  on  the 
Nominating    Committee:    William 


Booker  '72,  Booker,  Everhart  &  Co., 
120  W.  Third  St.,  Winston-Salem; 
Ann  Burke  Braxton  '57,  17  Wheaton 
Cr.,  Greensboro;  Martha  Neal  Capps 
'55,  PO  Box  2763,  Asheville;  Ann 
Griffin  Gate  '52,  Box  339-E,  Rt.  8, 
Asheboro;  Patsy  Leatherwood  Cook 
'60,  16  Happy  Hill  Dr.,  Waynesville; 
Jean  Howard  Cooke  '48,  12  Green- 
side  Ct.  #D,  Durham;  Nan  Turner 
Corriher  '43,  197  Beverly  Dr.,  NE, 
Concord. 

Also  Joanne  Fisher  Davis  '59,  105 
Hill  Top  Rd.,  Black  Mountain;  Billie 
Hamilton  DeVane  '59,  Garland; 
Karen  Davis  Dixon  '77,  2518  LaSalle 
St.,  Charlotte;  Cora  Lee  Scott  Edge 
'40,  Box  88,  Moyock;  Frances  Arm- 
strong Evans  '53,  816  Parkwood  Rd., 
Shelby;  Edna  Gibson  '41,  Box  148, 
Gibson;  Rebecca  Williams  Gilliam 
'37,  182  Victoria  St.,  Elkin;  Susan 
Darden  Harrell  '46,  Box  365, 
Jackson;  Glenda  Humphries  Herman 
'61,  707  Richmond  St.,  Raleigh; 
Rebecca  West  Hook  '45,  1107  N. 
College  St.,  Kinston;  Ann  William- 
son Hutchins  '64,  Box  86-A,  Rt.  2, 
Forest  City;  Doris  Hutchinson  '39, 
2812  Northampton  Dr.,  Greensboro; 
Geraldine  Jarman  Inman  '47,  Box 
45,  Rt.  1,  Whiteville;  Ann  Lou 
Jamerson  '59,  48  Davie  Circle, 
Chapel  Hill;  Betty  Godfrey  Johnson 
'76,  408  Lafayette  Dr.,  Sanford;  Dee 
Best  Land  '66,  1621  Nottingham  Dr., 
Gastonia;  Peggy  Edmondson  Mamo 
'54,  102  Whispering  Pines  Dr., 
Rocky  Mount;  Nancy  McCall  '50, 
1505  Clovercrest  Dr.,  Reidsville. 

Also  Leah  Whitfield  McFee  '50, 
509  S.  Carolina  Ave.,  Spencer; 
Jimmy  McKee '71,  Box  1194,  Lenoir; 


Sara  Halsey  McMillan  '67,  Box  133, 
Rt.  1,  Piney  Creek;  Bill  Messenger 
'75,  Box  240-E,  Rt.  1,  Advance; 
Dorothy  Scott  Paetzell  '52,  1503 
Captains  Rd.,  Tarboro;  Emily  Chalk 
Peacock  '63,  1021  S.  Clairborne  St., 
Goldsboro;  Linda  Swaringen  Proseus 
'68  and  Richard  Proseus  '69,  2119 
Silver  Leaf  Rd.,  Wilson;  Rachel 
Robinson  Ricks  '42,  PO  Box  125, 
Littleton;  Martha  Lockhart  Rogers 
'35,  1005  E.  Main  St.,  Albemarle; 
Helen  Jernigan  Shine  '56,  2106  Neuse 
Cliffs  Dr.,  New  Bern;  Alice  Coe 
Shore  '74,  Box  349B,  Rt.  1,  Jones- 
ville;  Corneille  Caraway  Sineath  '44, 
125  Parmele  Blvd.,  Wrightsville 
Beach;  Evangeline  Taylor  '77,  PO 
Box  97,  Como;  Virginia  Key  True- 
blood  "51,  Box  894,  Rt.  2,  Robbins; 
Jane  Weston  '74,  Box  251,  Rt.  1, 
High  Point;  and  Cassandra  Hodges 
Yongue  '68,  618  Orindo  Dr.,  Dur- 
ham. 

Celebration  Foreword 

Next  year's  Class  Reunion  celebra- 
tions will  begin  on  Friday,  May  11, 
and  continue  on  Saturday  following. 
The  Alumni  Association's  91st 
Annual  Meeting  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday  morning,  the  12th;  the 
University's  92nd  Commencement 
will  take  place  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  13th.  That  will  be  Mother's  Day 
Weekend  so  begin  planning  early  so 
that  both  events  may  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Alumni  whose  classes  end  in  4  and 
9  will  be  "front  and  center"  in 
reunion  planning  and  celebrating  in 
1984,  but  all  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
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Mary  Lou  Howie 
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Dottie  Shiver 
Hubbard  '52 


Betty  Lou  Mitchell 
Guigou  '51 


Jill  Cutler  '83  Wilsonia  Cherry  '70 


sity  will  be  cordially  welcomed  for  the 
COMEBACK  festivities. 

Service  of  Note 

Between  now  and  November  30 
nominations  for  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation's 1984  Service  Awards  may  be 
sent  to  the  Awards  Committee  in  care 
of  the  Alumni  Office  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Awards  recognize  and 
honor  outstanding  volunteer  service 
in  one's  community,  notable  achieve- 
ment in  one's  profession,  and/or 
significant  contributions  of  service  to 
the  University.  The  presentations  will 
be  made  during  the  Association's 
Annual  Meeting  next  May. 

A  First:  Alumni  Directory 

The  Alumni  Board  of  Trustees  has 
authorized  the  preparation  of  the 
University  at  Greensboro's  first 
Alumni  Directory.  The  publication 
will  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
reference  for  alumni  who  wish  to 
know  where  their  college  friends  are 
living  now  and  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Bernard  C.  Harris  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  of  White  Plains, 
NY,  has  been  selected  as  the  official 
publisher  after  a  thorough  review  of 
the  firm's  experience  and  success. 
The  project  will  be  undertaken  at  no 
cost  to  the  Alumni  Association  and 
the  University.  The  Harris  Company 
has  contracted  to  compile,  publish, 
and  market  the  Directory,  financing 
the  operation  solely  through  the  sale 
of  individual  directory  copies  to 
alumni  only. 

The  Association  and  the  University 
will  not  benefit  financially  from  the 


directory  sales.  Substantial  and 
valuable  benefit  will  be  derived, 
nonetheless,  from  the  completely 
updated  records  and  other  infor- 
mation obtained. 

The  main  body  of  the  Directory 
will  consist  of  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  alumni  with  cross  references  by 
original  and  current  name,  with  each 
entry  to  include  name,  class,  degree, 
home  address  and  telephone,  and 
business  or  professional  information, 
including  title,  firm  name  and 
address,  and  telephone.  Two  com- 
plete indexes  of  all  alumni,  one 
arranged  geographically  by  towns 
within  states  and  the  other  by  class 
year,  will  follow  the  main  listings, 
thereby  providing  ready  references 
and  cross  references. 

This  updated  material  will  be 
derived  from  brief  questionnaires 
mailed  to  alumni  with  known 
addresses  and  followed  up  by 
telephone  for  verification  of  the 
information  to  be  included  in  the 
Directory.  At  that  time  only,  alumni 
will  be  invited  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  Directory.  Only  enough  direc- 
tories to  fill  these  pre-publication 
orders  will  be  printed.  Circulation 
will  be  restricted  to  alumni.  Release 
of  the  Directory  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  August/September  1984. 

The  Winnahs! 

In  balloting  which  ended  on  April  15, 
Marilib  Barwick  Sink  '44  of  Winston- 
Salem  was  elected  President-Elect  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  She  will 
serve  in  this  capacity  for  a  year  and 
then  will  succeed  Lois  Brown  Haynes 
'54  as  President. 


Marty  Washam  '55  of  Charlotte 
was  elected  to  succeed  Janice  Atkin- 
son Cutchin  '59  as  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  chair  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

In  designated  Trustee  positions, 
Betsy  Suitt  Oakley  '69  of  Greensboro 
will  represent  District  Six,  succeeding 
Marilyn  McCoIIum  Moore  '49;  Mary 
Lou  Howie  Gamble  '53  of  Monroe 
will  represent  District  Nine,  succeed- 
ing Asenath  Cooke  '34.  Dottie  Shiver 
Hubbard  '52  of  Wilkesboro  was 
elected  to  represent  District  Ten, 
succeeding  Ruthie  Sevier  Foster  '53; 
Betty  Lou  Mitchell  Guigou  '51  of 
Valdese  is  representing  District 
Eleven,  succeeding  Betty  Crawford 
Ervin  '50.  Sadye  Dunn  Doxie  '57  of 
Washington,  DC,  was  elected  an  out- 
of-state  representative  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion which  Gerry  Pearce  Dunham  '51 
has  held  for  three  years. 

Jill  Cutler  '83  of  Farmville  was 
elected  by  the  Senior  Class  as  its 
representative  to  the  Alumni  Board 
for  a  three-year  term.  As  she  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Board,  Sherry 
Keeton  Smith  '80  completes  her  term 
as  her  class'  representative. 

A  New  Trustee 

Wilsonia  Cherry  '70  of  Asheville  was 
elected  by  the  Alumni  Board,  in 
meeting  on  June  3,  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Association  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
(one  year)  of  Clara  Grumpier  Bitter 
'65,  who  resigned  the  position,  dur- 
ing 1983-84. 

Dr.  Cherry,  who  holds  a  doctoral 
degree  from  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill,  is  a  member  of  the  facuhy  of  the 
Universitv  at  Asheville. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 

in  Alumnae  News . . . 


.  .  .  Josie  Doub  Bennett  '06,  newly-elected  president  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association,  noted  that  alumnae  "are  united  by  a  triple  bond  — 
love  for  our  college,  the  opportunity  for  personal  development  as 
students  here,  and  the  responsibilities  which  are  ours  because  of  this 
opportunity."  Her  words  are  just  as  fresh  today. 
...  A  report  of  Alumnae  Day  1933  noted  the  absence  of  college  pres- 
ident Foust  (due  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Consolidated  University)  and  out-going  alumnae  president  Eoline 
Everett  May  '19  (due  to  the  birth  of  twin  boys).  But  present  were 
four  members  of  the  first  graduating  class,  '93:  Maud  Broadway 
Goodwin,  Minnie  Hampton  Eliason,  Bertha  Marvin  Lee,  and  Carrie 
Mullins  Hunter.  Miss  Jane  Summerell  of  the  English  faculty  paid  a 
special  tribute  to  them. 

.  .  .  The  senior  class  speaker,  Ernestine  Halyburton,  had  chosen  for 
her  topic,  "The  College  Social  Program:  Its  Meaning."  Reprinted 
in  Alumnae  News  was  her  Alumnae  Assembly  address.  A  highlight: 
"The  Freshman  enters  the  college  community  new,  unadjusted, 
undeveloped,  and  in  the  course  of  the  socialization  program  forms 
the  ties  of  some  enriching  friendship  which  asks  of  her  and  to  which 
she  gives  her  best;  discovers  some  hidden  talent  which  she  develops 
and  contributes  to  her  community  with  joy  accruing  from  what  she 
has  created;  assumes  a  community  responsibility  with  its  concomitant 
problems  and  emerges  a  richer,  stronger  personality  for  the 
experience." 

.  .  .  During  the  Alumnae-Senior  Luncheon,  Virginia  Kirkpatrick  '29 
had  led  an  "impromptu  act"  in  which  alumnae  "arose  in  different 
parts  of  the  house  and  joined  in  the  heartfelt  plea,  'Will  You  Pay 
Your  Dues,  My  Pretty  Maid?'"  From  the  class  of  1930: 

I'll  admit  I've  often  heard 

Of  this  remarkable  Alumnae  News, 

But  I  never  knew  'til  now 

That  it  came  with  alumnae  dues. 
...  A  complete  roll  call  of  alumnae  who  had  returned  for  commence- 
ment 1933  was  published  in  the  magazine.  Imagine  doing  that  now! 
We'd  have  nearly  7(X)  names. 

.  .  .  Prior  to  1933,  in-state  students  who  pledged  to  teach  in  North 
Carolina  schools  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  after  graduation  were 
granted  free  tuition.  But  beginning  with  the  fall  1933  school  year,  the 
tuition  charge  for  NC  students  would  be  $50.00;  for  out-of-state 
students,  $100.00.  Basic  costs  for  the  year  (excluding  "tuition  for 
music,  cost  of  books,  gymnasium  outfit  and  other  minor  charges") 
would  be  $339  for  NC  students;  $389  for  out-of-state. 
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